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four freedoms become a reality and he hopes the 
‘Church will not be found wanting in making her 
contribution to the life of tomorrow. 


But, one can but wonder if the sure chaos of a 
nan-made philosophy of life will not be the result 
of present plans, unless first things are put first. 
In philosophy we were taught that a false premise 
yill inevitably lead to a false conclusion. Have we 
not seen this already? 


Many church leaders envisioned a_ peaceful 
world without the Prince of Peace. The resulting 
acifism, as we have stated before, is partially re- 
gonsible for the horrors of the present world sit- 
yation. 

Others have become committed to a policy of 
ynion of religious faiths, regardless of belief, but 
this has cut the nerve of spiritual power. 
Doubtless, if we could have our way, we would 
abolish all war and want and sickness. Peter 
would have held Christ back from the Cross but 
Christ turned to him and said, “Get thee behind 
me, Satan: thou art an offense unto me: for thou 
savorest not the things that be of God, but those 
that be of men.” At that time Peter’s philosophy 
was that of an earnest man. Not until filled with 
the Holy Spirit at Pentecost did he become the 
faming evangel through whose preaching three 
thousand were saved in one day. 

As one reads the plans for the post-war world 
one is constrained to think again of the words of 
Christ, ““Thou savorest not the things that be of 
God, but those that be of men.” It is a simple 
statement of fact that Satan will countenance and 
support any and every humanitarian effort which 
excludes the one essential thing, salvation from 
sin through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Church has a grave responsibility in the 
post-war world. But that place is not found in 
political action. Nor is it found in the economic 
field. It is found in the consistent, insistant, un- 
remittant statement that all men have sinned and 
fallen short of the glory of God. That the wages 
of sin is death, but the gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. That neither is 
there salvation in any other: for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved. 

The influence of the Church in the post-war 
world, if it is to count for eternal values, must be 
spiritual, A praying Church, a Bible-reading and 
believing Church, will be a missionary Church. 
This missionary influence will be felt at home and 
abroad. The Church of Jesus Christ must be a 
witnessing Church witnessing to how great things 
God has done for us through Christ. 

That liberal theology is spiritually bankrupt 
and sterile should be obvious to any who will face 
the facts. “Salvation from sin,” “Eternal life,” 
“Eternal damnation,” “Lost sinners” and the “Re- 
deeming blood of Christ” are lost to their vocabu- 
laries. In their stead we find offered us a utopian 
world order based on human wisdom and achieve- 
ment. We find fulfilled again Paul’s words in Ro- 
mans, “Who changed the truth of God into a lie, 
and worshipped and served the creature more than 
the Creator.” 

John, the aged apostle, wrote of this day as well 
as his own when he said, “And we know that we 
are of God, and the whole world lieth in wick- 
edness,” 

Thank God, power still belongs to God. By His 
power we are kept from the evil one. By His 
Power alone can the message of salvation be 


preached effectively. Any post-war plan of the 
Church which ignores the atoning work of Christ 
for the individual sinner is bound to fail. It not 
only will fail, it will but add to world chaos. 

One can but feel that the first step of the 
Church to her God-ordained task is a return to a 
belief in the plenary, verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures. The “intellectual approach” may ap- 
peal to the wisdom of man but spiritual power 
recedes as we lose sight of the fact that “the nat- 
ural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God: for they are foolishness unto him: neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.” 

The eternal message of the Church is redemp- 
tion from sin through the Redeemer. With this 
message we are building on the one and only 
foundation which cannot be moved, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Shall we build on this Stone or shall we carve 
rotten wood? —L.N.B 


Comfort And Warning 


There is comfort for those who believe in the 
plenary verbal inspiration of the Bible, in the 
reply of the chief priests and scribes to Herod’s 
demand as to where Christ was to be born. 

Herod knew this information was to be had 
from those who knew the prophetic writings of 
the Old Testament, and, it is more than interest- 
ing to see that these men, versed in the Scrip- 
tures, replied without hesitation that Christ was 
to be born in Bethlehem, basing this statement 
entirely on one apparently isolated sentence in 
Micah. 

These men accepted this simple statement as 
fact and their literal interpretation had a literal 
fulfilment. This is but one of many such incidents 
in the Gospels. Again and again we find, “That it 
might be fulfilled,” “Which was spoken by the 
prophets,” “As it is written,” etc., ete. Using the 
Bible as its own interpreter we are constrained to 
believe in the plenary verbal inspiration of the 
Book. 

But, there is also solemn warning in this story. 
These very men who accepted this literal inter- 
pretation failed miserably to live up to the know- 
ledge which they had, denied the Christ and even- 
tually demanded and secured His crucifixion. 

As we take comfort and assurance from the 
fact that the Bible is entirely trustworthy and un- 
hesitatingly present it as verily the Word of God, 
let us never lose sight of the fact that this very 
faith demands a way of life and a passion for lost 
souls commensurate with the truth which we 
affirm. —L.N.B. 


————___—> eo 


DEATH OF CHAPLAIN 
JAMES W. McFALL 


Word has been received that Chaplain James W. 
McFall “was drowned in the Pacific on December 
12.” No details are given. Chaplain McFall was a 
native of Anderson, S. C. He attended Clemson 
College one year, received his B.S. from Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, and his B.D. from Columbia 
Thelogical Seminary. His last pastorate was at 
the Royal Oak Church, Marion, Va. He entered 
the Naval Reserve Chaplaincy in June, 1942, and 
served with distinction until his death. Chaplain 
McFall’s death is the first among our Southern 
Presbyterian Chaplains. Mrs. McFall resides at 
Barndon, Vt. 
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Calling All Religions! 


By Rev. Robert L. Vining* 


The Federal Council of Churches is a theological 
rainbow. The red of Modernism is particularly 
conspicuous while the true blue of orthodoxy is 
barely visible. A few conservatives co-operate 
with the modernists who dominate the organi- 
zation. The Federal Council, which is inclusive of 
all hues and views within Protestantism, is also 
tolerant of Jews and Catholics, and indeed toler- 
ant of other religions as well. It seeks to foster 
good-will among peoples of all religions. 


A cross section of the thought of staff mem- 
bers of the Federal Council reveals that the 
Federal Council is interested in all religions, 
and believes in co-operating, in at least a limited 
manner, with all religions. We submit below a 
sample cross section of such thought. 

Dr. Walter Van Kirk, who presents “Religion 
in the News” under the auspices of the Federal 
Council and the National Broadcasting Company, 
once said of his religious broadcast, “We are 
not interested in any religion as such in the 
narrow sense, we cannot be. We count among our 
friends Roman Catholics, Jews, Protestants” 
(Church in the Sky, p. 28.) 

We are astounded that any man ordained to 
the ministry of the Lord Jesus Christ could make 
such a statement. No doubt many Protestants 
have friends among Roman Catholics and, to a 
lesser extent, among Jews. We wish to think as 
charitably of their religions as is legitimate. Too, 
we are vigorously opposed to anti-semitism and 
to false and malicious attacks on Catholics. Yet 
we firmly believe from many Scriptures that 
Jews, apart from Christ, are lost and that some 
proportion of Catholics are likewise lost, so grave 
are the errors of Romanism. We could never say, 
“We are not interested in any religion as 
such ... ” For our part we are tremendously in- 
terested in one specific religion (if we may use 
that term), evangelical Christianity, and hence in 
winning Jews, Catholics and pagans to personal 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as Saviour. Would 
that Dr. Van Kirk and the Federal Council were 
possessed of the spirit of the apostle Paul who, at 
Corinth, “‘was pressed in the spirit, and testified 
to the Jews that Jesus was Christ.” (Acts 18:5). 

The Rev. James Myers, Industrial Secretary 
of the Federal Council, devotes a chapter in his 
book, “Religion Lends A Hand,” to a study of 
Labor Temple in New York City, a specialized 
labor church. Mr. Myers writes of its American 
International Church, p. 122, “The Sunday School 
meets in two divisions, having a total attendance 
of about one hundred fifty children. The largest 
division includes Jews, Catholics, and Protestants, 
with an appropriate curriculum. In the other di- 
vision, distinctively Protestant religious training 
is given.” 

One asks in bewilderment, “Just what is ‘an 
appropriate curriculum’ for Jews, Catholics and 
Protestants in the same Sunday School?” Mr. 
Myers makes clear that it is not a curriculum 
distinctively Protestant. One wonders what hodge- 
podge the children are being taught. We recall 
that in the foreward to his book Mr. Myers wrote, 
“This book . . . describes only what the churches 
are doing in their endeavors to make their dreams 
of a better world come true.” 





Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick is the most pron; 
nent radio preacher speaking under the auspice 
of the Federal Council of Churches. A few ye, 
ago evangelical Christians were appalled to learn 
what was printed on the cover page of the calen. 
dar of Dr. Fosdick’s Riverside Church: “Whoever 
you are that worship here, in whatever household 
of faith you were born, whatever creed you now 
profess, if you come to this sanctuary to seek the 
God in Whom you may believe or to rededicate 
yourself to the God in whom you do believe, 
you are welcome.” In other words, the God of 
the Mohammedan or the God of the Buddhist js 
the same as the God of the Christian. What 
folly! What blind leadership! “I am the Lord; 
and there is none else” (Isa. 45:18). 


Dr. Benson Y. Landis is Associate Secretary, 
The Department of Research and Education, in 
the Federal Council. In his booklet, ‘Adventures 
In Understanding,” he has a chapter on “Methods 
of Improving Inter-Group Relations.” On page 50 
we read, “At Stockton, California, the Student 
Christian Association of the College of the Ps. 
cific and Stockton Junior College has fostered 
a group known as ‘The Meeting of the Crossways’ 
It brought together a very diverse group of stu 
dents representative of most of the world’s re. 
ligions. The group advanced many of the values 
of mutual appreciation and goodwill that have 
been encouraged by the interfaith movement in 
the United States. This group has concentrated 
on ‘the answer of religion to the worid issues of 
the day.’ It has been interested in social problems, 
politics and personal difficulties solely ‘in their 
relation to religion.’ Meetings are arranged on 
the forum plan. Usually there are two speakers.” 

We are sad that a professedly Christian organi- 
zation should sponsor such a program, in which 
Christians are allied with “a very diverse group 
of students representative of most of the world’s 
religions.” Have these young people never read 
Paul’s injunction: “Be ye not unequally yoked to- 
gether with unbelievers: for what fellowship hath 
righteousness with unrighteousness? and what 
communion hath light with darkness? And what 
concord hath Christ with Belial? or what part 
hath he that believeth with an infidel? And what 
agreement hath the temple of God with idols? 
(2 Cor. 6:14-16). 


However, we are the more saddened that a 
man of Dr. Landis’ age, experience, and infl- 
ential position should consider this movement s0 
significant as to include it in his booklet, having 
nothing but commendation for it. 

Dr. Samuel Cavert, General Secretary of the 
Federal Council, wrote, some years ago, “The 
Adventure of the Church.” On page 67 we read, 
“Jesus’ message is thus seen to be consistently 
universal in its applicability. . . . An incident m 
connection with the Parliament of Religions which 
met in Chicago in 1893, attended by men of 
every faith under the sun, was a symbol of this 
universality. One thing at least all the delegates 
could agree upon at the outset—to open each 
session with the Lord’s Prayer.” 

However much Dr. Cavert may rejoice that 
Confucianists, Buddhists, Moslems and Christians 
could join in saying the Lord’s Prayer, it is utterly 
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sbhorrent to us. How can Moslems or Buddhists, 
for instance, say, “Our Father’’? If the Lord 
jesus Christ be not their Saviour, then God is 
not their Father. “But as many as received him, 
tp them gave he power to become the sons of 
God, even to them that believe on his name” (Jno. 
1:12). Only believers in Jesus Christ are sons of 
God, and hence permitted to address God as 
“Pather.” “Men of every faith” have no right to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 


Dr. Cavert writes, on page 224, “The critical 
dmggle today is not between Christianity and 
other religions but between Christianity and no 
religion at all. The most serious contenders against 
Christ are not Buddhism or Confucianism but the 
forces of rampant materialism and utter irre- 
ligion, against which every religion is a_ protest. 
The enemies of which we need most to think are 
not other faiths but the spirit of non-faith, of 
absorption into material values and blindness to 
things that are unseen and eternal. In the struggle 
wainst this mighty opposition, Gautama Buddha 
and Confucius are friends rather than foes of 
Jesus.” 

Dr. Cavert sounds very broad-minded in writ- 
ing thus, but we believe his position is Scripturally 
untenable. Moreover, missionaries in the Orient 
inform us that some of the finest minds in the 
East have been driven into secularism because of 
the follies of their ancestral religions. So flagrant 
have been the evils of their religions that they 
have become materialistically minded. Their re- 
lgions are not friends to Christianity, but foes 
thereto. 

The words of Dr. Van Kirk recur to our minds 
after reading the writings of other staff officials 
of the Federal Council, “We are not interested 
in any religion as such in the narrow sense, we 
cannot be.” Yea, verily. The Federal Council is 
interested in all religions. 

In fact, the staff members of the Federal 
Council seem to prefer the word “Religion” to 
“Christianity” in selecting titles for their books. 
We recall a few books in which “Christian” or 
“Christianity” occur in the title, but we recall 
more books with the word “Religion” in the title. 
Thus Dr. Walter Van Kirk has written, “Religion 
Renounces War” and “Religion and the World of 


To-morrow”; Dr. Benson Y. Landis, “Religion and 
the Good Society” and ‘“Youth-Religion-De- 
mocracy”; the Rev. Jas. Myers, “Religion Lends 
A Hand”; and the Rev. Seward Hiltner, “Religion 
and Health.” 

To sum it up, the Federal Council is exceedingly 
inclusive in its interests, interested in all religions. 
Insofar of course as it is interested in any one 
religion, it is primarily interested in propagating 
Modernism, which is the counterfeit of Christianity. 

True Christianity is by nature exclusive. 
“Neither is there salvation in any other: for there 
is none other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we must be saved” (Acts 4:12). It 
was the very exclusiveness of Christianity which 
drew down upon it the wrath of the pagans in 
the first three centuries, and provoked bitter 
persecution. Had the early Christians been willing 
to include Jesus Christ as one among other gods 
they would have escaped untold suffering. This 
they could not do, “for there is one God, one 
mediator also between God and men, himself 
man, Christ Jesus” (1 Tim. 2:5). 


When a longtime staff member of the Federal 
Council declares, ‘‘We are not interested in any 
religion as such in the narrow sense, we cannot 
be,” and other officials reveal the same spirit, 
we hang our heads with shame that the Federal 
Council of Churches proudly counts our Southern 
Presbyterian Church as one of its constituent 
bodies, and that every single member of our 
Church ‘is taxed to support the Federal Council in 
its unsound program and propaganda. “O Lord, 
how long?” 
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The Bible As Wheat 


By Rev. J. Kenton Parker* 


Texts: Jer. 23:28, “What is chaff to the wheat?” 
Ps, 81:16, “Fed thee with finest of the wheat.” 
Lu. 8:11, “The seed is the Word of God.” 


Bread, bread, for a starving world; bread made 
of the finest wheat! What good news that would 
be for many millions of people in many lands! 


But I have better news! I have bread, bread 
for starving souls, and there are many more mil- 


lions of these, for the famine is greater and far 
more serious. 


For “man cannot live by bread alone, but by 
every word of God.” 


_ The tragedy of the world is that it thinks it can 
live by bread alone. It is as foolish as the old wo- 
man in Mother Goose. (You find wisdom in un- 
expected places). You remember the verse: 


“There was an old woman 
And what do you think; 
She lived on nothing 
But victuals and drink. 
Victuals and drink were the chief of her diet, 
And yet this old woman never was quiet.” 


Suppose we read it this way: 


“There is an old world 
And what do you think; 
It lives on nothing 
But victuals and drink. 
Victuals and drink are the chief of its diet, 
And yet this old world never is quiet.” 


How can it be? Are you surprised that the world 
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is restless, unhappy, verging on nervous prostra- 
tion? It is trying to feed men—men with im- 
mortal souls—on “victuals and drink.’’ And poor 
sort of “victuals and drink” at that. We are feed- 
ing on the “east wind,” on ‘ashes,’ on “husks,” 
on “chaff.”” These make a poor diet. 


In the place of these worthless and harmful 
things God is offering you bread, bread made 
from the finest wheat, bread from Home, bread 
from Heaven. A sick soldier was given up to die 
and his father hastened from a long distance to 
his bedside in the hospital. He lay half-conscious, 
and nothing that father or attendants could do 
could rouse him till the father said, “Here is a 
loaf of your mother’s bread which I have brought 
you.” “Bread from home,” said the dying man, 
“give me some.” And from that hour he began to 
mend. This is the bread which is offered to a dy- 
ing world in the Bible. 


I. “What is chaff to the wheat,” asks the pro- 
phet Jeremiah, comparing the Word of God to 
wheat. We all know how valueless chaff is. It is 
neither good for food or good for seed—it is good 
for nothing. 


Of what worth are the majority of books com- 
pared to the Bible? I have in my study a good 
many books which are absolutely worthless. They 
take up room on the shelves, but they will never 
be of any use to me or to anyone else. 

I have some very valuable books in my library, 
books I have read and re-read, books I use almost 
every day. They contain real wheat. I have others 
which are a mixture of chaff and wheat, and I 
have to do a good deal of winnowing to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. 

But I have one book in my study which is the 
“finest of the wheat.” It is the Word of God. I 
have it in different bindings, different editions, 
different translations. The wheat I find in my 
other books has all come, directly or indirectly, 
from this book. 


‘“‘We search the world for truth; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful 

From graven stone and written scroll, 
From all old flower-fields of the soul. 
And weary seekers of the best, 

We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said, 

Is in the book our mothers read.” 


The best flour and the best bread is made from 
the finest of the wheat. You cannot make good 
bread from poor wheat. 

The seed we sow must be the finest of the 
wheat. We must have selected seed if our harvest 
is to be the best. 

Let us now leave the kitchen and the farm and 
come to our souls. 

II. Why is the Bible like the finest of the wheat? 
Why does the prophet warn us about the chaff? 

There is plenty of spiritual chaff in the world 
and it makes poor food and poor seed. 

There are the “idle dreams” of ignorant men 


and false prophets. The papers and magazines and , 


books are full of such dreams—dreams of a man* 
made salvation for the world. } 

There are the silly and unclean stories—trash 
of the worst sort—upon which so many people, 
young and old, are trying to satisfy their \souls. 

There are the deliberate and wellplanmed ies 
we call it “propaganda”—by which the minds 
hearts of men are twisted and filled. 


a 


Souls starve, or are poisoned, by such trash and 
worse than trash. Is it any marvel that the world 
is full of “poisoned minds?” Is it strange that the 
world is in its terrible state? The wheat—the 
truth—has been buried under a mass of chaff. 


There are many good books, of course, books 
containing much that is true and good, much 
wheat, but the Bible stands far ahead as the 
“finest” of them all. 


This is true of its general trend. 

Here we have History written from the viey. 
point of God, the Sovereign Ruler of the universe 
Any historian who leaves God out, had far better 
left his history unwritten. These historians of the 
Bible are guided by Him who knows all history 
past, present, and future. Here we have “selected” 
History—history of a chosen people with whom 
God dealt in a peculiar way. 

We have Biography which teaches the true na. 
ture of men and shows what God can do with men, 
It tells the truth about the world’s greatest char. 
acters. 

We have thrilling stories of adventure and po. 
mance which teach us the nature of God’s guiding 
and controlling hand in the affairs and lives of 
men. Who can read of Abraham, or Joseph, or 
Ruth, or Esther, or Saul of Tarsus and not see 
and feel the thrill that comes from following God 
and finding God in every part of daily life? 

We have Mysteries, mysteries of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, so deep and marvelous that the wisest 
men in the world are baffled and astonished and 
awed. 

We have Poetry which touches every phase of 
human life and runs the gamut of human experi- 
ence. 

We have Law, Holy, Just and Good, reflecting 
the character of God and demanding obedience 
from men. 

We have the Drama of Redemption which makes 
Shakespeare tame indeed, the story of the amaz 
ing grace and love and sacrifice of God in saving 
lost and ruined men. 

This is true in its underlying thoughts and 
meaning. 

Here we find Truth—the whole truth—about 
God and Man, sin and salvation, life and death, 
time and eternity. ; 

Here we find Wisdom—not earthly wisdom 
which after all, is so foolish, but wisdom from 
above. : 

We find Purity—purity of heart and mind and 
soul. 

We find Love—the love that passes understand- 
ing, whose height and depth, length and breadth, 
no mortal man can comprehend. 

We find Hope—not the vanishing hope of the 
world, but the hope which is a real anchor for the 
soul. 4 

We find Joy—a joy which the world can neither 
give nor take away. . 

We find Power—the power that sets us free and 
enables us to be more than conquerers on the 
battlefield of life. , 

“What is the chaff to the wheat?” Here indeed 
is food for our souls, all the spiritual “vitamins 
we need. ; 

III. There are three things we must do with 
this ‘“‘wheat.”’ 

We must eat it. 

Dr. Torrey asked one of his people how she was 
getting along in her Christian life. “Very poorly, 
she said. “My life is a disgrace to me and to the 
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durch; it is a disgrace to Jesus Christ. I don’t 
yderstand why it is.” “Do you study your Bible 
eery day?” he asked. “Oh, no, but I study it oc- 
sionally when I have time.” A little baby was 
lying in a baby-carriage nearby, and he said: “Sup- 
pose you should feed that baby once in two hours 
today and once in six hours tomorrow, and then 
let it go without eating at all for three or four 
days because you were busy, and then go back 
and feed it every two hours the next day, and 
keep up such a process; do you think the baby 
would grow?” “No,” she said, “I think the baby 
would die.” “And yet that is just the way you are 
treating your soul.” 

She is not the only one who is doing this 
way. 

It must be eaten. How does our Catechism put 
it? “Attend with diligence, preparation and 
prayer, lay it up in our hearts and practice it in 
our lives?”’ Just another way of saying, “eat it.” 

It does no good to have our barns full of wheat, 
our bins full of flour, and our tables loaded with 
bread, unless we eat it. There will be hungry souls 
in a land loaded with Bibles unless we take time 
to feed our souls on the precious food. 


The Holy Spirit must give you an appetite and 
enable you to profit by it, but you must take time, 
and eat regularly if your soul is to grow. 

We must share it. 

We talk a great deal about “sharing our food” 
with the world, and God pity the person who does 
not want to share with the starving children of 
Europe, but if we had shared our Bibles more, 
perhaps we would not be facing such a crisis in 
the earth today. 

We have shared many other things, some good 
and some bad. We have shipped oil and iron and 
food and clothing. We have sent a few Bibles and 
missionaries, but we have also sent our bad books, 
worse than chaff, our indecent movie films, our 








war materials and our whiskey. Sometimes we 
have gone with the Bible in one hand and poison 
for body or soul in the other. 

We must sow it. 

Selected wheat is meant for seed. The seed is: 
the Word of God. “He that goeth forth and 
weepeth bearing precious seed (i.e. ‘seed for sow- 
ing’) shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him.” 

One reason we are reaping such a harvest of 
crime in this country today is because we have 
sadly neglected this sowing of the Word. Our 
forefathers were wise enough to place the school- 
house and the church side by side, and often the 
preacher was the teacher and the church the 
school. We have separated the two. The same neg- 
lect in the Home. We forgot that Moses, and God, 
said: “Teach these words diligently to your chil- 
dren, talk of them when thou sittest in thine 
house.” 

The devil has not neglected his work. He has 
been sowing tares in many hearts and we see them 
growing everywhere. “An enemy has done this.” 

May we get back to sowing the seed! 

IV. How is it with our own souls? 

Never was a time when we needed good food 
and good seed worse than today. The stress and 
strain are terrible and will doubtless get worse. 
How can we stand the pressure? How can our 
souls grow in a mad, insane world? 

A woman went to see a Christian doctor. She 
was nervous and run-down. He examined her and 
then said, “Go home and read your Bible an hour 
every day and come back in a month and see me.” 
She came back a new woman. “How did you 
know?” she asked. He pointed to his own well- 
worn Bible. 

Are we feeding on it? Are we sowing the seed 
in other hearts and lives? 


*Mount Mourne, N. C. 





Wings For The Soul 


The Testimony Of One Soldier After A Close Call 
With Death And A New Experience Of Faith 


“Since I’ve given my heart to God, I talk with the 
boys, hold meetings and pray with them, God has 
given me 25 souls. Twenty-five of my buddies 
have prayed through and come out for God. God 
even gave me my General. It took a long time. 
He was dignified, but God told me to go after 
him. I stuck on his trail until he was grounded 
and came through. The Spirit of God hovered over 
that tent with a sort of glimmering golden haze. 
I tell you prayer is going to win this war. Not 
guns alone. Fervent, agonizing prayer I know is. 
God is bringing them in one by one. The whole 
company of praying men. God has promised them 
to me. Given me assurance. Think of it, 120 pray- 
ing men and one General in one regiment! When 
that happens this unit will be unconquerable. 
Pray, pray as you never prayed before. Tell every- 
one to pray. Tell all America to go to its knees.” 
—Excerpts from a letter to his sister. 





Comment Of A Writer 


“When this war is over and our soldiers come 
home, I am inclined to believe they are going to 
be the spearhead for one of the greatest revivals 
of religion this country has ever experienced. I 
don’t believe an army ever took the field where 
so many of its men are finding consolation and 
inspiration from God.” 





Wings For The Soul 


From Chief Of Chaplains’ Bulletin 


Victory Without Hate: “The Christian believes in 
justice but he deprecates hate. He will have no 
part in the propaganda that Americans must learn 
to hate their enemies more before they can secure 
decisive victory. He refuses to hate the enemy in 
uniform, the soldier’s wife, and the soldier’s chil- 
dren. He wants to win the victory, and as soon as 
peace is declared will carry food and clothing to 
aid the sufferers in the enemy countries. It is at 
this point that our Christian philosophy takes 
issue with paganism. The Christian fights because 
he believes in justice, not because he hates.” 
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The Star Of The Magi 


By Rev. Daniel S. Gage, D.D.* 


Leaving out of consideration those who do not 
believe in the Virgin Birth, one notes that many 
competent and orthodox scholars, fully accepting 
the Virgin Birth of the Lord and believing in the 
truly miraculous, still try to persuade themselves 
and their readers that there was nothing mirac- 
ulous in the appearance of this Star. The learned 
and soundly orthodox Dean Alford, who emphatic- 
ally rejects any miracle here; Schaff, Riddle, who 
admit the miraculous here, can not be disproven 
but think a natural appearance preferable; Cun- 
ningham Geikie, are instances. 

If not a miraculous star, then but two explana- 
tions are possible—a conjunction of planets, and 
the appearance of a Nova. These last are stars, 
ordinarily rather faint—maybe invisible—which 
suddenly blaze forth with brilliance—some bright 
encugh to be seen by the naked eye. As to the 
cause of this sudden intense increase of heat, as- 
tronomers have no theory. Generally, they fade 
from this state in no great time. Of course, their 
appearance can not be predicted and as but few, 
if any, have been mentioned in the ancient past— 
if seen, probably being understood some other 
way—there can be no proof that this star was 
nova. Of course, it could have been one if the ac- 
count in Matthew will permit of such explanation. 
Astronomers can now calculate backward and tell 
the exact time of planetary conjunctions, and it 
is agreed that such a conjunction of Jupiter and 
Saturn occurred in 747 of the founding of Rome, 
and that Mars was added in the next year, 748, 
and in 1630 when these were again in conjunc- 
tion, another star was in the group, and some 
think this may have been the case when the Magi 
saw their star. But will this agree with the ac- 
count of Matthew? 

We note that when the Magi appeared in Jeru- 
salem, and asked, “Where is he that is born king 
of the Jews?” no one in Jerusalem knew of His 
birth. Contrary to frequent opinion, the Virgin 
and miraculous birth of Jesus was known to but 
few. It could easily be shown why this was wise 
and, indeed, necessary but this is aside from this 
paper. The account of His Virgin Birth was to be 
told afterward when Matthew and Luke wrote 
their Gospels. But this also and the source of their 
information is apart from this paper. Suffice it 
now that no one in Jerusalem had heard anything 
of His birth. But these Magi were not people to 
be ignored. Their great knowledge, their high 
standing in their own country—and coming as 
such a group would necessarily have come with a 
large caravan—their assertion that they had “seen 
his star in the East and had come to worship him” 
would greatly trouble the city. Perhaps He had 
been born and they knew not of it. 

1. But we note that in no case if it were a con- 
‘junction of planets or a Nova, could they have 
“followed” it to Jerusalem? When it has become 
sufficiently dark after sunset for stars to be seen, 
some will be seen in the West, and by the rota- 
tion of the earth, they soon sink below the hor- 
izon. Some are in the East—they travel across the 
firmament. Try to follow one appearing in the 
East. One would first go to the East, and there 
the Magi would not wish to go, for Jerusalem lay 
toward the West. As such a star mounted to the 
zenith, a traveler would gradually slow down and 


later reverse his course toward the West. Some 
appear in the Southeast, and swing around 3 
smaller arc, sinking in the Southwest. And at no 
time would any such star, far up in the firmament. 
appear just over one spot on this tiny planet, By 
no possibility could they have “followed” the sta 
to Jerusalem. If a star were in the zenith, it would 
appear to be overhead to any one anywhere in qj] 
Palestine—so small is our planet in reference to 
this great universe. Try it and see. 

2. There would be no need for such a leading, 
Jerusalem was a famous and well known city. One 
would need such guiding no more than to get to 
New York or New Orleans. He would only need 
to follow the caravan routes. 

3. Had this star been planets or a Nova, why 
did not the Magi say to the troubled city: “See! 
There it is! Of course your King has been born.” 
For a conjunction of planets or a Nova would re 
main visible a long time and over all the Northern 
Hemisphere, at least. It might be said that planets 
soon move out of their near approach and before 
the Magi had reached Jerusalem, they were no 
longer in “conjunction.” Quite possible, but in 
that case, all the more impossible for it to have 
guided the Magi to the Holy City. 

4. There is not a word in Matthew to indicate 
that they followed the star. Seeing it in the East, 
they started for Jerusalem to find and worship 
the King. 

5. After Herod had found from his scribes and 
priests the place where the King would be bom 
(whenever He was born) he then calls the Magi 
secretly. Asks diligently (accurately) when the 
Star appeared, thinking, of course, he would thus 
know the age of the Babe. He then sends them to 
Bethlehem. Now let us note that all of this part 
of Matthew’s account are events which must have 
happened at night and in one night. In the court 
of a King like Herod, secrecy could only be ob- 
tained at night, the star could be seen only at 
night, and only if it were night, would the Magi 
retire to sleep and there be warned in “a dream” 
not to return to Herod. 

6. When they start, the star appeared and 
guided till it stood over the place where the young 
child lay. Any one can see that no star far up in 
the Firmament could possibly do this. It could 
only do this by being a miraculous star which 
would go before and lead them to the “house” 
where Joseph and Mary were. And we are told 
that the Magi rejoiced with exceeding great joy 
when they saw it. As to this, we note: 

7. If it had been a Nova or planetary conjunc- 
tion, it should have been in sight all the time, 
unless the planets had moved apart, and in that 
ease they could not possibly have come together 
again for a long time, for centuries. Had it been 
a Nova which had faded out, it could not have re- 
appeared again. Novae just do not behave that 
way. 

8. Their great joy on seeing the Star can only 
be explained, therefore, by understanding that 
the Magi had not seen it after they saw it in the 
East, till its reappearance now. 

9. But even if they had not seen it since they 
saw it in the East, why need they be so rejoiced 
by its appearance? They now knew where the 
King was, for Herod had told them—in the little 
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rilage of Bethlehem. Ah, but Herod did not know 
yho the King was. He did not know his family 
jor who were his parents. He asked the Magi to 
fnd out this for him, so he said, that he might 
iso worship him. But their great joy was because 
they now were sure they would be guided to the 
very person, as, indeed they were. Without such 
guidance, how could they be sure they would find 
the real King? Nor could they have been sure. 
(therwise, how would they have found him even 
when they reached Bethlehem? They would have 
been compelled to go from house to house, rousing 
their dwellers, for it was night—and asking at 
each house whether the King of the Jews was 
therein. Consider what this would have meant. 
And, again we note that it was not in the Divine 
plan that His birth should be known to but a very 
few. Why, is too long for this paper—it is a sub- 
ject which requires a special study. But that His 
birth was not known is shown by the fact that no 
one in Jerusalem knew anything about the event. 
And at Bethlehem, had they been compelled to go 
from door to door, the whole town would have 
known of the strange event, and of this there is 
no trace in Matthew, nor, we repeat, would this 
have been in accord with the divine plan. But by 
being led to the house where Joseph and Mary 
were—they found the true King at once—no one 
else would have to be told—but, all this could 





only have happened had it been a miraculous Star, 
able to so move as to really guide a follower. 

10. It will not do to say that Matthew is writ- 
ing “poetry” when he says the Star guided them. 
There is not a trace of poetry in the whole ac- 
count. It is a brief statement of miraculous facts. 

11. Who else saw the Star? The Jews either 
did not see it which they could have, had it been 
planets or a Nova, or if they did they certainly 
did not understand its meaning. Further, when 
the Magi explain their belief that the King had 
been born, by the fact that “they had seen His 
Star in the East,’”’ this would certainly have made 
the Jews recall that they had seen it (how long 
before we could not say) and would certainly 
have been a proof that the King had been born. 
But of all this, there is not a hint in Matthew. 
Evidently, only the Magi saw it, or perhaps others 
of their group who might have been watching, 
but who did not come to Jerusalem. 

The account of Matthew can only be reconciled 
with a miraculous Star. And why not? This would 
round out the prophecies of what was to occur at 
His Birth. And we are glad that many scholars as 
able as those named at the first, do accept its true 
ae ia as completing the evidence of His Divine 

1 . 


*Fulton, Mo. 





The Church In Thy House 
By “A Pilgrim” 


In the beginning it was necessary because of per- 
secution and also when no buildings were yet pro- 
vided. Is it not now and always of great value for 
Christianity is always having a beginning, gener- 
ation after generation in human hearts. 

The church in thy house means much to me for 
it carries me back from four score years and ten 
to the days of childhood when the great lesson of 
Life, our duties to God, was impressed on minds 
beginning to unfold. Today I forget where I put 
my glasses only five minutes ago, and I even for- 
get where I carefully put away an important 
paper, yet, with the brightness and clearness of 
a sparkling diamond I remember those rules of 
conduct my father taught us in our infant days 
beginning “First of all I must love and obey my 
God and Saviour,” and that little prayer at night, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep,” just before my 
mother tucked the bed clothes around me. Such 
memories are sweet and more than sweet for in 
the joys and sorrows of this; life they have been 
the compass to guide, the anchor to hold. 

Beyond a doubt early childhood is the time to 
make lasting impressions. “Train up a child in 
the way he should go: and when he is old, he will 
not depart from it,” is as true today as it was 
thousands of years ago. 


“Tis education forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


There is a school of thought—if thought ever 
really ventures in—that proclaims “never teach 
a child or restrain it, for it destroys its individu- 
ality, its natural genius.” In other words when 
the little darling, angry because it can’t have more 
candy, throws itself down, yells its loudest and 
beats a tatoo with its heels on the floor, don’t re- 








strain it, really encourage it! “When grown such 
a one will be fit for heaven, stratagems and spoils.” 
Two great principles are the foundation of char- 
acter: teach it what to do and what not to do, and 
teach it early, the sooner the better. 

Morning and night, without fail, all gathered 
for a short time for family prayers. In my father’s 
family the Sabbath was not a holiday but a holy 
day. Playthings, books of ordinary tales, news- 
papers, games were put away. We were not to go 
out on the streets but could walk in the yard and 
garden; feed our pigeons, our hens and chickens 
and our dog. We had books with interesting 
stories, I remember a broad illustrated Bible in 
several parts, the work of the greatest artists in 
Europe—I afterward tried to get one for my own 
children, but it was published in England and out 
of date. We went to Sunday School, then to 
church where we sat together in the family pew. 
Dinner was always the best of the week. After it, 
we learned verses in the Bible and recited them to 
my mother, followed by candy or cake, and the 
whole family read a chapter or two in the Bible, 
and thus went through the entire book. We were 
fond of music, had taken lessons and could read 
by note and sang together, had soprano, alto, 
tenor and bass and had the temerity to render 
such anthems as Mozart’s Gloria. At night, we all 
went to church, even the youngest had its ambi- 
tion to go, and if sleep overtook him the mother’s 
hand gently guided his head to her knee, where 
he was awakened only by the doxology. 

Too much emphasis cannot be put on the power 
of first impressions of early childhood. My mother 
and I were standing at a window admiring a peach 
tree loaded with beautiful fruit. My younger 
brother was approaching it with hands behind his 
back. As he drew nearer he paused, then the temp- 
tation was evidently too much for him and he put 
forth his hand to take one. My mother, in her 
gentle voice said, “Henry, Satan is very near 
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you.” He stopped, then turned and fled to the 
house as fast as his little legs could carry him, 
exclaiming “‘I’se ditten out of his hands now.” 


If you had a pass in and out of Germany in 
recent years and were sightseeing, you would be 
shown with pride its many children’s homes. A 
lady would call the children who would promptly 
march in, row after row, keeping step like sol- 
diers, some were infants. She would then ask 
them, “Who gave you those warm clothes?” They 
would reply in unison, “Hitler.”” Then she would 
ask, “And those good shoes?” “Hitler.” Among 
other questions, “And all those nice things to 
eat?” ‘“Hitler.”” Then the last in the catalogue 
would come, ‘“‘And what are you going to do when 
you grow big enough?” The little arms would 
shoot up over their heads as they shouted, “Fight 
for Hitler.” When Germany once more walks 
quietly in the paths of peace, these are the ones 








——— 


whose savage spirit will cause trouble, for taught 
it in early youth it will have become bone of thei 
bone and flesh of their flesh. 

Can our children of today say of life’s great 
principles: “‘Which we have heard and known and 
our fathers have told us ... that we might se 
our hope in God and not forget His Command. 
ments?” We were early taught in the church ip 
our house the difference between good and eyi] 
between Satan, the tempter, and God, the Helper. 
Some one will ask: Did not all these restrictions 
lead to rebellion in the children? Never, for we 
were taken in time. I doubt if there were ever g 
happier family. As boys we were active in base. 
ball and football and hunted with our guns and 
dogs; we were all given the best classical educa. 
tion, between 10 and 14 we were converted and 
entered the Ark of Safety, and three of the fam. 
ily devoted their lives to the service of the Master. 








The Living Use Of Life 


By Rev. George B. Hammond* 


Being the Doctrinal Sermon on the subject of “Stewardship,” preached at the 
Meeting of the Presbytery of Asheville, on January 11, 1943. 


“Ye are not your own for ye were bought with 
a price.” I. Cor. 6:19,20. 


Three reasons make it a pleasure as well as a 
privilege to speak to you here on this subject this 
morning. First—there is the place. The last time 
the Presbytery met in Hendersonville, I had the 
honor of preaching the Retiring Moderator’s Ser- 
mon. It is good to be back again. Second—as to 
the audience. I learned long ago that a congrega- 
tion of ministers is an appreciative group. Per- 
haps they may be more critical, but they know 
where a preacher is trying to go even though he 
doesn’t always get there. They are the most under- 
standing audience a man can have. The third rea- 
son is the subject assigned. 


Doctrinal subjects often have little appeal, 
either because it is a case of re-threshing old 
straw, or because the doctrine has been so well 


finished work of the Westminster Assembly. Four 
particular doctrines come to mind. It was found 
wise to add a chapter on the Holy Spirit to our 
Confession of Faith a few years ago, but the 
coldness and almost indifference with which it 
was done was not that of the warm vital declara- 
tions that have marked the peaks of doctrinal for- 
mation. Perhaps the best expréssion of that doc- 
trine will not come from the Presbyterian Church, 
but from the Quakers, not noted for their theo- 
logy but their mysticism. The Holy Spirit may 
need to be revealed in experiential knowledge. 
Another doctrine still not completely formulated 
is that of the Second Coming. It certainly stirred 
the last General Assembly and the heat generated 
may bring light, whether or not it becomes the 
test of orthodoxy half-humorously set forth by 
Dr. Charles Erdman at the time of his election to 
the Moderatorship of the Northern Church. He 
was under fire for his theology and accused of 
liberalism. His answer was that he was a supfa- 
lapsarian, double predestrinarian, pre-millenarian 
Calvinist. Another doctrine incomplete in the work 


stated in the past that nothing can be added of 
any significance. In the process of formulation, 
some doctrines have been neglected and some have 
been stated with fullness and finality. The doc- 
trine of the person of Christ, for example, arose 
out of the Arian controversy and was declared in 
the Nicene Creed and the work of Athanasius in 
the Fourth Century. Since tken little essential 
truth has been added. In the same way, the Doc- 
trine of Justification by Faith was the work of 
the Reformation and its truth was then fully pro- 
claimed. The greatest formulary of the English- 
speaking worid, perhaps of all time, was the work 
of the Westminster Assembly. It, however, was 
not complete, saying almost nothing about the 
subject assigned for today—Stowardsb ip. 


of the Westminster Divines is that of the ecv- 
menical or world-wide church, including that of 
foreign missions. In this case too a new chapter 
was added to our Confession of Faith. But it was 
the Love of God and.Missions from the viewpoint 
of the out-reach of the fortunate to the unfortu- 
nate, not concerned with the church resulting, 
nor the relationship between equals of the new 
church to the old. Perhaps by way of the approach 
through the relationship of the mother and 
daughter churches, the relation of sister churches 
as developed in our dencminations can be worked 
out. In the Westminster Confession, the germ of 
the doctrine of an ecumenical church may be 
found 'n the aim to provide a church for the three 
-ingecoms of Ireland, England and Scotland and 
im-olicitly in the doctrine of the visible and in- 


It would be interesting to go on with the un- v.sible church. But the last word is still to be said 
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on the full doctrine of the church. In the same 
yay, the doctrine of stewardship is implied though 
not fully expounded and it is therefore of real in- 
terest to attempt to set it forth and apply it. 


|. For your consideration, this morning, I bring 
you the subject of “Stewardship,” but to that I 
yould like to add a sub-title, “The Living Use Of 
Life,” basing it all on the text read from I. Cor- 
inthians 6, “Ye are not your own for ye were 
bought with a price,”’ first stating the doctrine and 
then applying it. 

The fundamental principle behind it all is the 
thought that man is not the true owner of life 
but that God is, and that each man holds his life 
in trust for God. It is founded on three considera- 
tions, not in the logical form of a syllogism, but 
more in the nature of the ridiculous story of the 
defense presented to the authorities by the man 
accused of harboring a dog who had attacked a 
passerby. The man’s argument followed this line: 
‘First, it was not my dog that bit the man; sec- 
ond, my dog doesn’t bite; and third, I have no 
dog.” In the same way, each of these three con- 
siderations might stand alone while the accept- 
ance of the last makes the others unnecessary. 


In the first place, “Ye are not your own” 
through Creation. Take our own personal crea- 
tion, that of each individual. When we each came 
to consciousness, we found that we had been cre- 
ated members of the white race. We had no con- 
trol over the decision. In the same way, we did 
not create the world in which our lives are lived 
and to which they must conform. It is a world of 
snow and ice, heat, sun and rain, a material world 
which we did not create and to which we must 
adjust ourselves. 


In the second place, “Ye are not your own” 
through Providence. It may seem an inscrutable 
Providence that is overruling, but this generation 
of young men is discovering that a man’s life is 
not his own. Young men who planned to live quiet 
lives on their forefathers’ farms are now plowing 
the sea on great ships. Men who hoped to build 
great structures or fine machines are now from 
the skies destroying factories full of fine ma- 
chines—the inheritance of past generations of 
builders and their lives are not their own. Older 
men found the same fact during the depression 
of the last few years. They had set aside enough 
to live on for the rest of their lives in comfort— 
enough to do the things they liked to do. Sud- 
denly through a surprising providence, it was all 
gone, and they found themselves back at work 
again on small salaries, or living in their chil- 
dren’s homes with careful economy. Their lives 
were not their own through the workings of 
Providence. 


And in the third place, and this is the ultimate 
reason and all that is necessary for those of us 
who are Christians: Our lives are not our own 
through Redemption. “Ye are not your own for 
ye were bought with a price.” “Knowing that ye 
were redeemed, not with corruptible things, but 
with the precious blood of Christ.” Here this 
morning, with the Communion Table spread be- 
fore us, we cannot forget that we owe everything 
to our Saviour. To Him we turn, recognizing that 
It is He who has saved us. The doctrine of Ste- 
wardship then becomes a personal living thing. He 
gave Himself for us. We are His. Very gratefully 
and humbly we would use our lives to honor Him. 


It is simply that. Born again we would live out 
the life He has given us to magnify and glorify 
God. We are stewards, trustees, and stewardship 
is the living use of life. 


Il. There we have the doctrine very simply 
stated, now for the doctrine applied. This is not 
easy, for it is easier to state a belief than to live 
it out. Neither is it always clear at first to what 
reaches a thorough application will take us. For 
the sake of our discussion this morning, we will 
narrow the field. Stewardship is not a method of 
raising money, nor is it primarily concerned with 
money, for it concerns all of life; but money is 
coined life and is often the touchstone that tests. 
A man gives so much of his time (of his life) in 
a day or week, to a factory, office or farm. In re- 
turn ke is paid in money for that share of his life 
and what he does with that is what he does with 
his life. Basically that resolves itself into three 
problems: the use of the life in making the money, 
the amount to be set aside from personal use for 
church and charity, and how that amount is to be 
distributed. 


It would be well here to interpolate a personal 
note. These observations are not abstract theories; 
nor disembodied principles, but are the result of 
convictions that have been worked out over a pe- 
riod of time. It was about six years ago that I re- 
signed from the chairmanship of Presbytery’s 
Stewardship Committee, weary with the mechanics 
of it all to try to get back to life, to the grass 
roots. The ideas that were developing I tried to 
apply as pastor of a church and chairman of a 
Red Cross Chapter in the raising and handling of 
money. Not all the members of the church, let 
alone of the chapter, agreed with the minister, 
but the leader’s attitude is bound to affect others. 
There were, of course, many other factors enter- 
ing in, some probably more directly responsible 
for the increase in gifts, but working on the basis 
of stewardship certainly took off strain and bur- 
den, and the results were astonishing. During a 
period of roughly six years, the church built and 
paid for a new building. Most of the money came 
out of income as it is a working church with no 
retired wealthy members. The cost of the com- 
pleted building amounted to an average of $150.00 
per member. When it is considered that children 
and other non-wage earners make up so much of 
a congregation, that is a high average per family. 
Aiso this was done without reducing other gifts 
although building projects often drain other giv- 
ing. During that time current expenses were in- 
creased approximately 50 percent, and benevo- 
lences, which are often sacrificed to local needs, 
increased nearly 100 percent. Such accomplish- 
ments during WPA days would indicate that the 
principles set forth apply practically. 


But to return to our three problems of applica- 
tion, the use, the division and the distribution of 
money, let us consider first the use of life in mak- 
ing money. When the purpose is to magnify Christ 
and honor God, it cuts directly across natural] ten- 
dencies and ordinary standards. This is especially 
so for Americans whose greatest test of success 
is the amount of money made, and for Presby- 
terians with a Scotch tradition of holding on to 
it. But the free use of a life under God is above 
all of that. 


(Continued in Next Issue) 
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The Annual Meeting 


The March Inspirational Meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary is perhaps one of the most important 
meetings of the year, for at that time a report of 
the entire year’s work is brought to the women. 
Newly elected and continuing officers are install- 
ed, and the women are asked to rededicate their 
lives to service for the Master through the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary—the President, as she assumes 
office, and each individual member as she pledges 
her support and willingness to work with the 
President. : 

So March is an important month in the Wo- 
man’s Auxiliary! Telephone committees are more 
active in inviting members to attend; Circle chair- 
men make an effort to have all their members 
present. As a result there is a much larger attend- 
ance than usual. No doubt women will be at this 
meeting who have not been coming regularly and 
those who have not been particularly active in the 
work of the Auxiliary; there may be those present 
who have never attended an Annual Meeting. For 
these and many other reasons, each President 
plans far in advance to make the Annual Meeting 
an event in the life of the Auxiliary—one to be 
remembered pleasantly far into the new church 
year. 

The President is responsible for the program at 
this meeting. All officers and Secretaries of Causes 
bring written detailed reports to place on file with 
the Secretary. It is far more interesting to those 
listening for each of these officers to give a shorter 
report, highlighting in about two minutes the out- 
standing work done in her particular field during 
the year. Too often these reports reveal only the 
good things accomplished, making no mention of 
that work which was left undone. A good report 
stresses weak points in the year’s work, as well 
as that which is not yet completed, thus giving 
the women a fresh challenge to offer themselves 
as helpers to that officer as she plans to meet the 
needs which face her. The Annual Meeting should 
be a time of recording assets—work completed; 
a listing of liabilities—opportunities of service yet 
to be rendered. 

The President’s report, like those of the other 
officers, should be in written form, for permanent 
record, but she likewise will hold the interest of 
her listeners by giving a short, well-planned re- 
port in which special mention is given to the year’s 
worthwhile achievements, which are evidences of 
growth in Christian knowledge and service. 

Important in the Annual] Meeting, as in all 
others, is the element of time. An Annual Meet- 
ing may so easily become too long, due to a lack 
of careful planning in advance. Posters, review- 
ing the year in pictures, will help any officer to 
make her annual report more alive as she touches 
on interesting features of work. 

The Annual Meeting should be a time of retro- 
spect, to be sure, but to fulfill its purpose, it must 
be a time when the women look ahead into the 
new church year with seeing eyes, understanding 
hearts, and willing hands. 


“In Review” is the suggested program for the 
March Auxiliary Meeting. This is sent from the 
Committee on Woman’s Work to subscribers of 


program literature, and is available to others who 
may wish it at 10 cents per copy. Order from the 
Committee on Women’s Work, Henry Grady Build. 
ing, Atlanta (3) Ga. 





_ 
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Our Soldiers And Foreign 
Missions 
By Jane Smith Shields* 


Some time ago, Mr. George E. Sokolsky, a news. 
paper man in the Far East for many years, made 
this statement in the New York Sun: “I am sure 
that before this war is over many accounts will 
appear of the Christian missionary in China, both 
Catholic and Protestant. They are a remarkable 
body of men and women. Nothing surprised me 
more upon my return to the United States after 
a long absence in Asia than the low esteem in 
which missionaries were generally held. ‘Psalm 
singers,’ they were often called, and the question 
was often asked, ‘What business is it of theirs to 
bring our religion to a people who have such an 
old civilization?’’’ Mr. Sokolsky’s prediction has 
already begun to materialize: this war is bringing 
to our attention the Protestant and Catholic mis- 
sionary. Surprisingly enough, human _ interest 
stories which have flooded the market of secular 
literature during these past two years have made 
mention of the missionary and his “products” very 
frequently. It has been the men and women in 
the garb of Uncle Sam whom we Christians can 
thank to a large extent for bringing these “Sol- 
diers of the Cross” to our attention. Accounts 
such as “Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo” have more 
than casually mentioned these representatives 
from our churches on foreign soil, and have 
greatly helped to raise them in the esteem of 
thinking men and women on the home front. 


Service men and women stationed ail over the 
world are saying today: “Two years ago I doubt 
if any type of missionary work or study would 
have interested me, but it is different now.” “I 
don’t believe anybody will come back from this 
war without being 100 percent for foreign mis 
sions.” From first-hand contact with missions, 
they have been convinced of its lasting value. 


Our troops have been ordered into the utter- 
most places of the earth. They have been home- 
sick and lonely for the familiar faces of the “not 
so long ago.” They have tired, perhaps, of the 
jabber of the native tribes among whom they 
have been forced to live. They have longed for 
home and all that goes with it. Many have found 
the help they need to cure their “blues” in their 
contact with missionaries stationed near their 
quarters. From South America, Africa, China, 
Iran, India, have come accounts of the hospitable 
way in which the missionary has entertained his 
American friends. Everywhere they have opened 
their homes to our forces overseas, inviting them 
to share their Sunday and holiday dinners with 
their own families and entertaining them in many 
small ways. “‘A bit of Tennessee transplanted to 
the heart of Persia!’ says an American soldier, 4 
former school teacher. ‘This missionary’s home 
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ys been an oasis for the soldiers who have visit- 
ithere. He and his family are the greatest mo- 
» builders in this part of the world.’ ” Dr. Frank 
y, Price, a Southern Presbyterian missionary, 
miting from his West China home, says that 
“my men often drop in” for a visit. An officer 
writing from Chungking tells of an unexpected 
trip to Chengtu one week-end and of his stay in 
he home of the Prices. He concluded with: “It 
mve me a great boost to be up there.” “It’s the 
jttle human touches that build better soldiers.” 
dur men have found that the missionary can be 
man. The soldiers of the United States like the 
missionary. 

Not only has the missionary entertained these 
“overseas men and women,” but he has been able 
to help them become orientated in the country to 
which they have been sent. “It was the mis- 
onary,” says a boy who had been in Palestine, 
“sho conducted us to the various places of in- 
terest.” One missionary nurse tells of helping 
American boys at Christmas with their planning 
ad shopping. A soldier who had been in a hos- 
pital in Iran for a time recalls the visit of a mis- 
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ufter Msionary to him there and of the afternoon the 
n in Mman devoted to telling him of the interesting 
salm [things to see in that vicinity when he was well 
tion HM enough. “What help he was to me!” the soldier 
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said. 

The missionary can sometimes supply the spir- 
itual lift that a soldier needs. “It was a treat to 
be with real Christian people. It was so good to 
have a blessing said before supper and to have a 
Bible passage read and a prayer offered after- 
wards,’ one man wrote home after dining with a 
missionary. 

Captain Ted Lawson has testified to the un- 
selfish work missionaries are doing for our armed 
forces in giving them medical aid and help when 
needed. He says of the friends who were so good 
to him when he was ill: “They were plain, gentle, 
hard-working men and women more completely 
uninterested in their own welfare and comfort 
than anyone else I’ve ever known. Their days and 






















of B most of their nights were devoted to us. They 
seemed far more interested in us as men than in 
the # us as aviators.” Vern Haugland, who wrote Letter 
ubt [fF From New Guinea, devotes a major portion of his 
uld letter to the care that the missionaries gave him 
“| @ after the Papuan natives brought him to them. 
this # Although not a service man, his testimony as a 
nis) — war correspondent is just as valuable as it would 
ms, — be if he were in the armed forces. 
But the greatest testimony to missionary en- 
ter- deavor as discovered by our men overseas has not 
me- been the missionary himself, but the native Chris- 







not tians with whom they have come in contact. What 
the these converts are doing in their countries today 
ney to further the Christian cause is proof enough to 
for some that “the Gospel works.” Our men and wo- 
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men are finding Christian government officials, 
school teachers, hospital workers and churchmen 
who were trained in mission schools. They are 
finding, too, many Christians among the masses 
of people in the various countries. And they are 
duly impressed with what they see. From China: 
“I met Mr. Ernest Yiu ... a great Christian, pro- 
minent in the government. He has long been in 
official circles and is now the head of the Board 
of Directors of a school. All the directors are true 
Christians and most of the faculty are, and the 
Gospel is taught daily. It was a pleasure and in- 
spiration to meet him.” From India: “I am most 





















enthusiastic about the young people of India who 
have been under the influence of Christian mis- 
sionaries.” From Iran: “Because of missionary 
endeavor here for over one hundred years, many 
of its leaders today are Christian and have been 
trained in mission schools to improve the educa- 
tional and medical systems of this country. Ser- 
vice men are reaping the benefits of this train- 
ing.” From the South Pacific: “The missionaries 
have done absolutely marvellous work among the 
natives of these islands. As a direct result of that 
work the lives of scores of fliers have been saved. 
They came back after being missing weeks with 
unbelievable tales of the nursing and care that 
the natives have given them.” Everywhere the 
praises of the bushy-haired natives of the South 
Sea Islands are being sung. “Me friendly, me 
Christian, me help you,” they tell our men strand- 
ed in their islands. 


“Many a lad will see his mother, 
And husbands see their wives, 

Just because the Fuzzy Wuzzys 
Carried them to save their lives.” 


Stories can also be told of Japanese Christians. 
One group of Japanese finding a wounded Amer- 
ican on the roadside in New Guinea, placed him 
out of danger and said, “We are Christians and. 
hate war.” Surely a vital testimony to the work 
of missions in Japan and not soon to be forgot 
by the soldier or the folks at home. 


That service men and women are impressed 
with what they have seen overseas is evident, for 
they have responded to the cause of missions. One 
of the main ways they have shown their interest 
and enthusiasm has been through their monetary 
contributions. A chaplain writes from China that 
his “men” have contributed $32,600.00 (Chinese 
money), 48 rupees, and $257.00 in United States 
money to Christian charities and to the support of 
missionaries who have been cut off from their 
home funds. One man in China writes of giving 
to the famine sufferers in Honan Province; a plea 
having been made for them in the local church. 
His money went to help a new pastor who on his 
way from Hupeh had lost a whole coolie load of 
clothing and other articles during an air alarm. 
So much impressed was a group of soldiers in 
New Guinea by the native Christians that they 
gave $200.00 to the Anglican bishop toward 
making more of the primitives “fuzzy-wuzzy 
angels.” A co-pilot sent $200.00 to his mother in 
America for the church, three-fourths of it to be 
given to missions. Another killed in combat had 
willed his several thousand dollars “to build up 
the people of Japan.” Soldiers in one camp in the 
African Congo contributed Frs. 4,899.75 for Pro- 
testant mission work in the Congo. 


S. Arthur Devan, writing in the Link, official 
organ of the Service Men’s Christian League, 
challenges Christian army, navy and marine per- 
sonnel to remember that they can be missionaries 
wherever they are sent, urging them to find op- 
portunities of witnessing and preaching. Some of 
our Christian men and women are remembering 
this challenge. One Christian army doctor in China 
writes: “I stopped at the Bible Society Store and 
picked up half a dozen New Testaments and sev- 
eral Gospels in Chinese. I gave a New Testament 
to each of my patients (all natives).” 


Some of our men and women are offering their 
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lives in full-time service to missions. One officer 
plans to return home after the war to complete 
his medica] training and then to go as a mis- 
sionary to the country where he now serves. An 
army nurse in Africa says that she will become a 
missionary nurse after the war. 

There are many, however, in the service of our 
nation who are discovering and who are doing 
nothing about missions abroad. There are many 
who still say in their complacent way: “I don’t 
believe in missions.” There are many laymen also 
whose thinking has gone no further than that. The 










comparatively small group of men and women j 
the service who have envisioned “one wor 
through their contacts with Christians in fori, 
lands can be of inestimable value to the Ch * 
by proving to all that “missions in the fin 
analysis pays” and by educating those of us wh 
have been too blind to see it. 


*Mrs. Randolph T. Shields, Jr., Director of p, 
ligious Education, Decatur Presbyterian Churchill graph 
Decatur, Ga. man. 





Layman’s Rebuttal 


It happened in Rochester in a large Presbyterian 
Church. Several hundred people were present for 
a meeting under the Federal Council’s “Christian 
Mission on World Order.” A _ local theological 
Seminary professor was on the program for the 
“Devotional period.’”’ He announced that he would 
read the Scriptures in his own version, and with- 
out any apology. He began, “ ‘Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels and have 
not the spirit of the man of tomorrow, I am 
become as sounding brass, or a tinkling sym- 


bal ... And though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not the spirit 
of the man of tomorrow, I am nothing ... ” He 


read through the chapter substituting his phrase 
for the word “charity” in the King James Version, 
and ended, “And now abideth faith, hope and 
the spirit of the man of tomorrow, but the greatest 
of these is the spirit of the man of tomorrow.” 


He finished, and announced that the audience 
would pray. But just here a tall layman stood up 
and said, with a notable Scotch accent, ‘‘Would 
you please do me the favor, the next time you 
read from the sacred Book, to use the King James 
Version?” The reader was mute, and the layman 
continued, “I have had some Hebrew and some 
Greek and know that such dealing with the 
Word of God is nonsense.” He stood erect, with- 
out saying anything further, and the reader also 
stood still and said nothing. 


Down from the platform came the Executive 
Secretary of the Rochester Federation of Churches, 
took the layman by the arm and spoke to him in 
a tone that the audience could not hear. But they 
heard the layman say, ‘‘What are you going to 
do? Throw me out?” “No,” replied the cleric, and 
this time his voice could be heard by many. “The 
meeting is being disturbed. Let us go to the back 
of the room and talk it over.” 

“No,” replied the Scotsman, “if you ministers 
are in such nonsense, this is no place for me. 
It is time for me to go.” He picked up his hat 
and walked out, shaking his head as he went. 


And well he might. As if the man of tomorrow 
could be any different from the man of today. 
“Except a man be born again, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.” (John 3:3). The difficulty 
with men is that they refuse to believe in man’s 
complete ruin in sin; they therefore refuse to 
believe in God’s perfect remedy in Christ. 


Keep your eyes open for these services of the 
Christian Mission on World Order. They are al- 
most absolutely without the Christ of the Bible. 

—Revelation. 













The Man Of Tomorrow 


After the meeting which was interrupted by the 
Scots layman and his true testimony, describe 
in the previous Editorial, the gathering broke Mm 
into groups for discussion. One of these groups 
was headed by a Navy chaplain who talked about 
the thought of the soldier when he should retun 
home after the war. Undoubtedly he did not make 
any mental connection between this soldier of 


tomorrow and the spirit of the man of tomorrow og 
which had been read into the Scripture in the natu 
first meeting. The chaplain walked up and dow and | 
and told the audience that the returning soldier desig 
and sailor would be very contemptuous of them i —it 
and their churches and their way of life. “The lll tions 
soldier and sailor have had great experiences of gard 
God,” he said. “They have met God in the naval l™ able 


combats and in the aerial warfare, and in the f wha 
artillery duels. They are coming back very in- 
patient of you and the things you have taught MM of.” 
them. They are going to drink a lot, swear a lot, @ ful 
go around with a lot of different women, but gen 


they will have a great spirit. They have been with § wee 
God.” tho 


A clergyman rose to comment. He frequently @ cer 
swore, using the word, “Damn,” quite often. He § s00 
said, “Pardon my French, but I am getting my 
vocabulary ready to meet with the men of my - 
church when they come back from the war. We 


have to come to their level and be one with them ~ 
if we are going to win them.” He did not say § ,,, 
what he thought he could win them to. m 

A very godly Methodist minister rose and com- i 
mented: “Chaplain, I don’t believe what you say. & i 
A lot of men have gone into the service. Those § ,, 
who had tendencies to drink and immorality have § , 
had those tendencies increased. They drink more § yj 


and are more promiscuous. But those who went @ ,, 
out godly boys, I find to be more godly when § , 
they come home on furlough, and when they § , 
write. The war is accentuating the evil that was § , 
in some, and God is using these fires to refine ( 
those who are His own.” 


The Chaplain then agreed, withdrew what he 
had said in the first place and began to give 
examples that confirmed the Methodist minister's 
statements. A Unitarian minister, sitting near the 
Methodist, commented on the chaplain’s reve 
of position. “Then why did he tell us all that rot 
in the first place?’”’ The answer to that one was 
written by Milton, who described the hungry 
sheep as “swollen with wind,” instead of being 
“filled with the Spirit.” —Revelation. 
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If you will turn to the twenty-fourth chapter 
r of Rammof Proverbs you will find, in the closing verses, 
Church fe graphic picture of the premises of an indolent 
man. “I went by the field of the slothful,” says 
Solomon, “and by the vineyard of the man void 
of understanding; and, lo, it was all grown over 
with thorns, and nettles had covered the face 
thereof, and the stone wall thereof was broken 
down.” 


Now this sad state of affairs had been brought 
about by neglect, simple neglect. Nobody will 
suppose for an instant that this man had planted 
the thorns and nettles in his vineyard; nor that 
he had broken down the stone wall, which either 
he, or more probably some one else, had been 
at so much pains to build. He had neglected his 
premises and the result had come about by law 
—a law which runs through the entire natural 















ier of Ml vorld. Philosophers call the law “degeneration”, 

norrow Mi and state it somewhat in this way: If anything in 

" the Minature is left to itself, without being cared for, 

a and without receiving that use for which it was 
" 


, designed, it will naturally. grow worse and worse 
, them —it will degenerate. Let us note a few illustra- 
The tins of the law. Suppose a man prepares his 
ces of M@ garden, and plants it with the best seed obtain- 
aval Mable, and then lets it alone for a month or so; 
in the what is the result? “Lo, it is all grown over with 
Y m-@ thorns, and nettles have covered the face there- 
aught MM of.” That which could have been made so beauti- 
a lot, @ ful and so useful with the proper care has de- 
+ but Mi generated into a perfect wilderness of worthless 
| with M@ weeds. Every wise farmer knows this law al- 
though he may not be able to state it in scientific 
terms. He knows if he neglects the seeds of his 
ently @ cereals and plants “any old seed” his grain will 
1. He # soon becomes almost worthless. 


Now step up into the field of the lower animals 
We i 2d note how the law holds good there too. If the 
thin stock raiser neglects his herd it will degenerate 
into scrubs. Step up a degree higher and see if 
man is any exception to the law. He is not. If a 
man neglects himself he will become a lower man 
pn and a worse man. If he neglects his body it will 
say. degenerate into a diseased, sickly wreck of what 
hose @ Might have been; if he neglects his mind it will 
have soon border on imbecility; if he neglects his 
nore @ °OMScience it will soon fail to warn him. When 
vent Jesus uttered the paradox: “From him that hath 
shen fg 20t shall be taken away even that which he 
they hath,” He was giving expression, in His inimitable 
was @ “@y, to this law of degeneration. The talent was 
fine taken from the man because he refused to use it. 
se or lose” is God’s law. 


: P The question in Hebrews deals with this law. 
he — shall we escape if we neglect?” Our Havenly 
zive ather loves us and has prepared, at great cost 


er’s § to Himself, a great salvation for us—great in its 
= Conception, great in its execution, and great in 
po its results. If we neglect how shall we escape? 

was Sin is a frightful thing. And is doing frightful 


gry neg in the world today. Suppose Hitler in_ his 
ing youth had not neglected the great salvation? 
: lie my more than fifty years of service I have 

istened to many excuses. I am going to give you 


Neglecting The Great Salvation 


By Rev. George H. Gilmer, D.D.* 


some of them just as briefly as I can state them. 


1. Some neglect because they do not believe in 
God or heaven or hell. The trouble starts in not 
believing God’s Word. But God’s Word is true, 
and because some do not believe in it, “Shall their 
unbelief make the faith of God without effect? 
God forbid.” I went to see an infidel once and he 
told me immediately that the Bible is not true, has 
contradictions and mistakes in it, hundreds of 
them. I asked for one and he gave it, and then 
another and another. When I showed him the con- 
tradiction (?) was in his own mind, he gave in 
and went to church. I heard later he died a 
believer. 


2. People neglect the great salvation through 
the influence of the crowd. It is marvelous what 
things men will do if they think they have the 
crowd with them. Its psychology is that of 
satanic mob law. 


“If they can stand it I can,” was what a 
youth told me when I urged him not to neg- 
lect. A gay party of excursionists were hurrying 
on board a ship. An old sailor tapped his friend 
on the shoulder and said: “John don’t go, that 
ship is unseaworthy.” “The crowd is going,” said 
John, “if they can stand it, I can.” But when at 
sea the ship went down John forgot the crowd 
and was all for himself. I have sometimes won- 
dered if when a man “lifts up his eyes in hell, 
being in torments” if he thinks he is the only one 
lost. “Son, remember.” 


3. Some neglect because they do not like the 
plan of salvation. It is too simple for a great big 
man. When I was a boy I used to go with the son 
of a man high up in political life. He said the plan 
of salvation as preachers preach it is too simple. 
“Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
be saved,” is too simple for a real man, it might 
do for women and children he said slightingly. 
“Except ye be converted and become as little 
children.” A “big’? man once had the same view 
about the message of the prophet which told him 
how to be saved from leprosy—a type of sin. 
But he was persuaded to try the simple plan and 
turned home a well man. Let us praise God the 
plan is simple and suitable for all men. 


4. Some neglect because they do not like the 
preacher who preaches the plan. Spurgeon asked: 
“Would you refuse to take hold of a rope thrown 
you when you were in danger of drowning if you 
did not like the man who held the other end?” 
I knew a man once who staid away from church 
for thirty years because the preacher said some- 
thing one day he did not like. He sent for me 
and the elders when he was on his death bed and 
joined the church and received the communion. 


5. I have met with large numbers of people 
who neglect the great salvation because they “are 
waiting for God to save them.” They reason some 
what like this: “If God wants me to be saved He 
will save me.” But read Jno. 3:15 and see how 
God wants you to be saved—wants it very much. 
And believe and be saved. 


6. I have met a few persons who neglect the 
great salvation because they are too busy to be 
saved. A lady once asked me to pray that her 
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husband would attend the evangelistic service I 
was holding. He did attend, coming in as we sang 
the doxology and leaving just as the last word of 
the benediction was uttered. Back to his office 
he shot and took up his work again, and it was 
the Lord’s Day. 


7. But more people neglect from procrastination 
than from any other cause. They really intend 
some time to accept Christ. Many years ago a 
girl in Philadelphia attended an evangelistic serv- 
ice and was deeply moved. She went home and 
wrote in her diary: 


— 


“One year from tonight I will accept Chrig» 
She was dissatisfied and crossed out “year” an 
wrote over it “month”. She still seemed dissatis 
fied for she crossed out “month” and wrote oye 
it “week”. “One week from tonight I will accep 
Christ” the resolution now read. The next mom. 
ing her spirit had gone. She had written “gp, 
year’, “one month”, “one week”, and God tok 
up His pen and wrote in her history: “This night 
shall thy soul be required of thee.” 


How shall we escape if we neglect? 


*Draper, Va. 








Our Church And World Missions [= 


Address given at Massanetta Springs, Va., July 17, 1943. 
By Dr. J. P. McCallie* 


Dr. Hudson first asked me to tell of some things 
about our Foreign Missions work that would in- 
terest laymen. When I received his folder a few 
days ago, I noticed he had saddled me with the 
world, with our Southern Presbyterian Church 
thrown in for good measure, for the assigned topic 
is “Our Church and World Missions.” Since Dr. 
Darby Fulton is to speak to you tomorrow night 
on “The Church’s Missionary Opportunity,” and I 
don’t want to steal his thunder, for he is the 
ablest missionary advocate I know, I think I 
shall follow Dr. Hudson’s first suggestion and tell 
you what has interested me as a layman about 
Foreign Missions. It will be a layman’s testimony 
to Foreign Missions. After 30 years on the Execu- 
tive Committee of Foreign Missions, much of that 
time as chairman of the Fields Committee having 
to do directly with all our missionaries, I think 
one of the most interesting things about missions 
is its missionaries. “Missionaries I Have Known” 
would make a most interesting topic, though that 
is not what I shall speak about tonight. What a 
galaxy of celebrities we have had and still have— 
Motte Martin in Africa, what a character and 
what a work! Dr. Hudson and I toured the church 
exactly 30 years ago with William Morrison of 
Africa, Lacy Moffatt of China, and Hunnicutt 
of Brazil, and I really learned to know and 
appreciate some of our truly great missionaries. 
Leighton Stuart, whom the Chinese students told 
me could speak their language better than they 
could, old Dr. Sydenstricker, father of Pearl Buck 
(I think it must have been by adoption), Dr. 
Junkin, Dr. Patterson, Dr. Graham, Dr. Stuart, 
Dr. Hudson, and old Dr. Painter, what characters 
all! And Aunt Nettie Grier, in some respects the 
greatest missionary I have ever known, as I saw 
her operating in her Hospital at Hsuchoufu, teach 
her old Ladies Bible Class, preach the gospel, run 
a home, raise a family and by a life of love and 
faith and prayer and service and heroic self- 
sacrifice so endear herself to the Chinese that she 
feels like an alien in her own country and would 
gladly yet give her life for China and, if the 
Lord tarry, be buried there. In Korea Dr. Bell, 
Dr. Wilson; in Japan Dr. Logan, Dr. Myers, and 
Miss Dowd impressed me greatly. Old Dr. Butler 
of Brazil, and Dr. Gammon of Lavras College, 
Dr. Graybill in Mexico, Miss Charlotte Kemper, 
oh; I know there are scores I’ve omitted, whom 
to know was to know the Lord better, and to 
wonder at the most interesting thing in all the 
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history of the world—human nature changed by 
the grace of God, molded from sinners into saints, 

Or I could talk about the things that ar 
happening today in missions that are of intens 
interest to me, such as getting out of the red for 
the first time in 30 years, of equipping our Afr. 
can Congo mission adequately, especially in view 
of our taking over the new mission territory for. 
merly occupied by another mission board from 
America of Pentecostalists, which has been sent 
out of the Congo by the Government. This Catho 
lic though it is, requested our mission to take over 
lock, stock, and barrel. It’s an interesting country 
of cannibals and pygmies. I suppose our mission 
aries are glad that as long as a heathen is going 
to be a cannibal, he is nothing bigger than a 
pygmy. What an interesting thing is the passage 
of six or seven of our missionaries, some new, out 
to Africa by air to Argentina, by ship to Cap 
of Good Hope, by rail to Congo, by auto to ther 
station. They’ve just arrived after many weeks of 
travel of the most interesting sort. If you don't 
regularly get missionary correspondence letters, 
write to that department in Nashville (Box 330) 
and get them to send you some from any one @ 
more fields you are interested in or from any one 
or more missionaries you know. It will kindle you 
interest and enthusiasm as nothing else will. — 

Then our third objective was also raised, i 
fact doubled; i.e., our Reoccupation fund of $100; 
000. This $200,000 we now have is, of course, only 
a starter, and must be raised to at least $1,000; 
000, for we have hospitals, schools, chapels, homes, 
furniture, libraries to replace or repair, and sent- 
ing the missionaries back across the waters would 
alone cost $100,000. Oh, that God would give u 
one more chance to prove our zeal, our faith, ou 
love to Him in making His Son known to tht 
benighted lands of this old world! a 

I’m interested in the growth of our missidl 
work in the 78 years of its history from a litt 
beginning of one or two in China, in Greece, t 
Colombia, until now we have indigenous, self 
supporting, self-propagating, self-governing 
churches in China, Korea, Japan, Africa, Mexies, 
and Brazil. God be praised for this! Our missio- 
aries’ forced withdrawal from the Orient is reall! 
putting those churches on their metal, is testi 
them and proving them, and I believe when ¥ 
go back to help them with the too great task 
making Christ known to hundreds of millions # 
lost men, we shall find our enforced withdra 
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was a blessing in disguise. 


The work among the Indians in _the Amazon 
and Matto Grosso and in Mexico interests me. 
These were the original settlers in this continent 
whose forefathers had a truly great civilization 
here. Now they have no written language and the 
alphabet, grammar, dictionary even, have to be 
made to get the Bible into their spoken language. 

But what I really want to tell you—the thing 
that interests me most about Foreign Missions— 
is Why I Believe in Foreign Missions at All. 
There are four reasons that convince me com- 
pletely, I believe should convince any reasonable 
layman, as to the value of Foreign Missions. 

1. I believe in Foreign Missions because I am 
the product of Foreign Missions. 

I have traveled in the footsteps of the Apostle 
Paul in Asia and Europe, from Jerusalem to 
Damascus across Asia Minor to Troas. I see him 
prevented from going into Bithynia from which 
he may have turned towards the East to go to 
Flam and Persia, yes even to India and China. 
But at Troas the vision called to him “Come 
over into Macedonia and help us.” As I went into 
the Dardanelles I crossed over the very path he 
took from Troas to Philippi. I have followed him 
to Thessalonica and Athens and on to Rome, the 
heart of the Roman empire. When in the place 
below street level still shown in Rome as Paul’s 
“own hired house,” I seemed to catch a vision of 
the great apostle teaching justification by faith 
to the Jews and Gentiles that flocked to hear 
him. I saw that small beginning in Europe grow 
and grow until Gregory the Great, the head of 
the Christian Church of the far flung Roman 
Empire and its successors, came one day to the 
save mart in Rome and there saw fair-haired, 
blue-eyed Angles from Brittania being sold as 
slaves. “Not Angles,” said he, “but angels! Have 
these marvelous people had the gospel preached 
to them?” he inquired. Augustine was sent as a 
missionary to Britain, Scotland, and Ireland, to 
your forefathers and mine. We are not now in 
the superstition and ignorance of Druidism, offer- 
ing human sacrifices, suffering the cruelties of 
the paganism of the ancient Anglo-Saxons, but 
have the light of the gospel of a glorious Re- 
deemer, because of Foreign Missionaries. Any 
Christian who says he doesn’t believe in Foreign 
Missions actually says he counts of no value the 
gospel of Christ and the light of the Bible; in 
fact, he is a very ignorant Christian or no Chris- 
tian at all, for all of us Christians in America 
are the direct product of Foreign Missions. 

_2. I believe in Foreign Missions because Chris- 
tianity is unique among the religious of the world. 
In fact, I agree with Dr. Robert E. Speer who says 
hat if other ethnic faiths are religions then 
Christianity is not a religion, and if Christianity 
is a religion, then these others are not religions, 
for there is no comparison between them. I have 
ome into direct contact in my journeying around 
he world with the products of Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Shintoism, and Animism, 
tive of the great so-called religions of the world. 
among the great religions Hinduism is the only 
me with which I have not come into personal 
ontact. From what I have seen and heard and 
Hrom my studies of comparative religions, I can 
tuthfully say that there is no truth anywhere 
hat is not already in Christ, and in Christ in its 
fullest and richest form. The Christian gospel 
offers all that the Vedanta offers and infinitely 
more. Our Bible is far beyond the Koran, the 


Buddhist Bible. the Analects of Confucius, the 
patriotic emperor rituals of Shintoism, or the 
superstitious ceremonies of Animism. Not only 
are the truths of all other religions in Christianity, 
but they are there balanced and corrected as they 
are not in the non-Christian faiths. 

“Hinduism teaches that God is near, but it for- 
gets that He is holy. Mohammedanism teaches 
that God is great, but forgets that He is loving. 
It knows Him as King, but not as Father. 
Buddhism teaches that this earthly life is fleeting, 
but it forgets that God sent us to do work, and 
that we must do it while it is day. Confucianism 
teaches that we must live in a great frame-work 
of sacred relationships, but it forgets that in the 
midst of these we have a living help and a personal 
fellowship with the eternal God, in whose lasting 
presence is our home. What the other religions 
forget, or never knew, Christianity tells us in the 
fullness of its truth.” When anyone tells you that 
we should never interfere with another person’s 
religion, that whatever it is, if he believes in it 
fully, it is good enough for him, for all religions 
lead to God, it simply is not true. Sincerity does 
not prevent the tragedies of error. The physician 
may be perfectly sincere and honest in prescrib- 
ing castor oil for what he thinks is a stomach 
upset, but peritonitis will take his patient away. 
Getting on the wrong train, however much we 
may think we are right or even at the guidance 
of the station-master, will not land us at our 
desired haven. Purchasing worthless stocks at the 
direction of our best friend is not atoned for by 
his sincerity and honesty. Sincerity, faith, earnest- 
ness, sacrifice are not enough, if we have funda- 
mental error. Christianity is unique among all 
faiths in having all truth and no error. It is a 
faith we can live by and die for. 

3. I believe in Foreign Missions because of its 
fruits. I’ve seen with my own eyes the fruitage 
in redeemed lives in Japan, Korea, and China, 
and I’ve read of many, many such in other lands. 
Take the classical example of Darwin and the 
Patagonians, who he thought would make good 
“missing links” when first he saw them, but on 
his return the missionaries had worked such a 
change upon them that he sent a contribution to 
the Foreign Mission Society. Time would fail to 
tell of the marvelous change that has recently 
been wrought in New Guinea or in Borneo. The 
fuzzy-wuzzies there have proved to be angels to 
our soldiers. There is no longer a “wild man of 
Borneo.” He is only found in America among 
those whom Home Missions has not yet touched. 
Paton and the New Hebrides, where once the 
mariner dreaded to have his ship stop for fear of 
the cannibals, but not now—the church spires all 
over the land inspire confidence. Mackay and 
Uganda, Hudson Taylor and West China, Motte 
Martin and the Congo, our own Tsinunga Daniel, 
the greatest colored preacher in central Africa; 
Chang Poling whom I met in Tientsin, or Pastor 
Kil whom I met in Pyeng Yang, or Kagawa whom 
I visited in Kobe. “By their fruits shall ye know 
them.” 

4. I believe in Foreign Missions because of the 
stock I have taken in it. I’ve invested in it and 
received dividends. You can’t tell me it doesn’t 
pay. I know better for I’ve tried it. I’m like the 
little boy who gave his nickel to the missionary 
and on his return several years later the still small 
boy said to his mother, “I want to go hear that 


missionary and see what he’s done with my 
nickel!” 
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I attended the first Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment Convention in Birmingham in 1909. I’ll never 
forget Dr. Bradley telling us about our Southern 
Presbyterian Hospital of Sutsien, China, 6 feet 
square, thatch roof, dirt floor, with no X-ray, 
beds, sheets, instruments, or nurse. “‘Aren’t you 
men proud of it?” he cried, and one fellow took 
him up. He shouted out: “Dr. Bradley, how much 
would it cost to put you up a good hospital in 
Sutsien?” “About $10,000,’” said the doctor. 
“All right, I’ll be one of a hundred men to put 
up $100 right here, to put up a good hospital for 
Dr. Bradley. Who’ll join me?” Mr. Rowland, the 
chairman, said, ‘““Men, we have met here for in- 
formation and inspiration and not to take up a 
collection.” “Sit down, Rowland,” said the dele- 
gate, “You’ve run this meeting for 3 days; now 
we’re going to run it.” And run it, he did. He 
appointed a secretary and took down names and 
addresses and sums of money pledged. He came 
down to $75 then to $50 and I began to sweat. I 
had just started out my boys’ school, and that 
was about a month’s salary. Could I ever pay it? 
One dollar had been my maximum gift to Missions. 
The Holy Spirit whispered to me, “Do some- 
thing big for Jesus once in your life.’”’ The Devil 
said “You’ll regret it. Don’t get excited and let 
your feelings run away with you. Wait a while 

































and others will raise it all.’ I thank God I plunge y thing: 
I took a $50 share. After ten months it was aig 

Five years later, as my mother’s guest, I visit, Well, 

China and I saw that hospital at Sutsien, «pgs co™ 
Bradley, what would be about a $50 part of thes abo 
hospital,” I asked. He said, “I think that dormemmitité 


thing 
hich t 
nf to 
at 10 
dis iple, 


room up on the third floor would cost about $59 
“Anybody in it?” I asked. “Sure, come and see fj 
yourself ;” and I did. An old man who had craw) 
into the hospital on his hands and knees, for } 
had been deserted to die. He couldn’t recoyg 


physically, but for the first time he had sleqmttist ! 
between clean sheets, had good food, and tendemme™® 

nursing and had heard the story of the Gresmmilese © 
Physician and had believed. A small boy who hae 
punctured his side on a picket fence lay in thgm'™t 


other bed, and he was getting well. He, too, wage? 
thrilled with the story of the one who saij 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me anj 
forbid them not for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 
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I have never invested $50 better in all my life 
I believe in Foreign Missions because I’ve taker 
shares in it and it is still producing dividends, 


*Headmaster of McCallie School, Chattanoog,, 
Tenn. 


Is The Church Fulfilling Its Mission? }:: 


By Rev. Wm. C. Cumming* in th 


In different parts of the country people of all 
kinds discuss the church, and those who are not 
members of it often discuss it even more freely 
than those who are. Perhaps the question most 
discussed about it is, whether or not the church 
is fulfilling its mission. 


Everyone knows that the church has been in 
the world for a long time and yet there is war, 
and that on a global scale; there is crime, and 
that in every nation and state; there is poverty 
and disease and racial friction and ill-will, and 
everyone knows that these things are not in keep- 
ing with the mind and teaching of Christ. 


Now it is true that many blessings have come 
to humanity because of the church, or because 
of the lives of Christians and the teachings of 
Christ that have been applied in different areas 
of life. For example, family life has been greatly 
improved, and instead of the despotism and ex- 
ploitation that were normal in the ancient family 
there is the friendliness and cooperation that are 
normal in the modern family. Punishment is less 
cruel and more remedial. Slavery has been abol- 
ished and education has been made universal. 
There has been a growing respect for personality 
and for childhood. Hospitals have been established 
and are available to the majority of the people 
in the lands where Christianity has been largely 
accepted, and many other blessings might be 
mentioned that have come as fruits and by- 
products of the Christian religion. 


But while this is so there are great evils in our 
land, and in every land, and as people look at 
these evils they are ready to say that the church 
is not fulfilling its mission—or that the church 
is a failure, because it has not abolished war, be- 


cause it has not abolished crime, because it hasf have 
not cured racial friction and economic oppression{ have 
and so on. We are aware, of course, that some[ yout 
people say these things as an excuse for staying give 
away from church and for having nothing to do@ war. 
with it. Others say such things because they ari “wa 
hostile and antagonistic to the church, and as wel aga 
who love the Lord and who love His church hear¥ Spi 
such things we are often grieved, and may ati sho 
times wonder what we should say to them. will 


Perhaps the best thing to say is to ask, What get 
is the mission of the church? If we ask that ques en 
tion of a number of people we will get a wide va —™ of 
riety of answers, and when we add up the answens— Wa 
we will find that a large number of them may of 
be included under one head, namely, “to make the He 
world a better place in which to live.” However, @ m¢ 
I believe that we should challenge that answer. ls 
that the mission of the church? Many people wil 
answer so readily and determinedly as to showy . 
that they do not consider that the church has any ™ 
other mission, and will be ready to argue if any ™ 
one so much as intimates that that is not the th 
mission of the church, and that the mission of ™ 
the church is something else entirely. 


In order to avoid the pitfalls of personal opit- h 
ion let us always go to the source—let us go t0 t 
the Lord Jesus Christ, for after all, it is His ¢ 
church. He founded it and brought it into being @ ‘ 
and it is reasonable to suppose that He had a pur 
pose in so doing, and that He indicated what Its 
mission should be. In Matt. 28:18-20 we find His 
statement of purpose given to His disciples: “ 
authority is given unto Me in heaven and 
earth. Go ye therefore and make disciples of 
nations, baptising them ... and teaching them 


’ 
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| plunge things whatsoever I have commanded you . . — 
Teil Well, someone may ask, “Is that the extent of 
ien a ¥. commission to His church? There is nothing 
. “Dams Be : 
t of 4 about abolishing slavery, nothing about estab- 
t do “Mesting hospitals, nothing about abolishing war, 
out $5 thing about making the world a better place in 
d see f,gmetich to live. All that is said is to make disciples 


”@ to teach them.” “But,” someone may say, 


| , 

il st includes all the rest, for to make a man a 
’ reenvisiple, and to teach him the mind and will of 
ad sley (hrist is to make him opposed to these and other 


wis.” And that is true. So it comes about that 


1 tende hese evils have been attacked, and some of them 


© Greg 

who jwve been overthrown, wherever the gospel of 
r in th (hrist has had free course and has been widely 
L00, w, accepted. 

ho Salq 


However, we should note that all of these good 
nsults are not ends in themselves, but are results 
md products—or by-products—of the life and 
character of a Christian. They are the “good 
mit” which make it evident that the tree is good, 
and the fruit of Christian life and character is so 
very good that many people seek it as an end 
in itself. They think of it as the church’s main 
business to produce the fruit, so that it will be 
wiversal in the world, and the evils of human 
life, which are the result of sin, may be abolished 
and this world may become an ideal place in which 
to live. 


Our Lord, however, who gave that commission 
to the church, did not indicate that He expected 
that the consequences of sin would be abolished 
in this age. On the contrary, He said that “In the 
world ye shall have tribulation,” and again, “‘They 
have persecuted Me, they will persecute you, they 
have not kept My saying and they will not keep 
yours.” He did not contradict the word of God 
given to Daniel that “even unto the end shall be 
war,” but confirmed it by saying there shall be 
“wars and rumors of wars”... “nation shall rise 
against nation and kingdom against kingdom.” His 
Spirit said later that in the last days perilous times 
should come and that “evil men and seducers 
will wax worse and worse,” and He himself said 
that the wheat and the tares shall both grow to- 
What gether in the world field until the harvest, or 
ques @ end of the age. In view of the hostility and evil 
le va @ of the world He promised, “Lo, I am with you al- 
swels @ Ways, even to the end of the age.” And in view 
may of the moral and spiritual darkness of the world 
e the He calls upon us: “Let your light so shine that 
‘ever, @ Men may see ... and glorify your Father who is 
ar. Is in heaven.’ 
will 
show . Now as to whether or not the church is fulfill- 
;any@ ‘ng its mission—Let us be clear as to what that 
any-™ ™lssion is: “To make disciples . . . and to teach 
~ the them all things that our Lord has commanded 
n off US.” We rejoice that much has been done, that 

Witness has gone to every land, that disciples have 
been made among all races, and much instruction 
opin- HF has been given to those disciples in regard to 
0 to the word and will of our Lord. But at the same 
His time we must admit that millions of people on 
sing, J earth have never yet heard the gospel of salvation, 
pu and millions of professed followers have never 
; its been fully instructed in His word and will. 


“All We cannot say that the church has fulfilled, 
on or that is now really fulfilling its mission, but 
alm Whenever the question is raised let us ask our- 
rem selves, Am I, as a Christian, fulfilling my mission 


for Him? How long has it been since I won a 
soul for Christ? and made a disciple? Have I 
been faithful in teaching the things which He 
commanded? We cannot control the faithfulness 
or unfaithfulness of others, or determine what the 
church in general will do, but regardless of what 
course others may take let us resolve that with 
the grace of God given thru the Holy Spirit that 
we will fulfill our mission. And let us daily pray, 
“May I be faithful unto the task He assigns me, 
constant in service, earnest in all that I do. 
May I be faithful—out in the field may He find 
me when He returneth—patient, and loyal and 
true.’ 


*Miami Beach, Fla. 





Gold From Guthrie 


(Extracts from “The Gospel In Ezekiel.” 
By Thomas Guthrie.) 


The Messenger: 


Who, what is this ambassador of Heaven? An 
angel? No; but a man. “Son of Man,” says the 
Lord. “Son of Man,” is so constantly sounded both 
in his ears and in ours, that it forces on our 
attention this remarkable fact, that God deals 
with man through the instrumentality of man. 


And I hold it a singular kindness to man that 
he is selected to be the instrument of saving his 
fellow-men. To man it is given to share, not a 
spectator’s but a Savior’s joy. This is a privilege 
and a pleasure free to all. It is one which kings 
cannot purchase, and yet beggars may enjoy. 


The man, however lowly his condition, who, 
some way between his cradle and the tomb, has 
converted even one soul to God, has not lived in 
vain. 


Unhappy indeed, and doubly blind those whose 
leader is as blind as they are; and unhappiest of 
all the blind preacher; for while leader and led 
shall fall into the ditch, he falls undermost. 


During a heavy storm off the coast of Spain, 
a dismantled merchantman was observed by a 
British frigate drifting before the gale. Away 
after that drifting hulk go these gallant men 
through the swell of the roaring sea; they reach 
it; they shout; and now a strange object rolls out 
of that canvas screen against the lee of a broken 
mast. It proves to be a man. It is laid on the deck; 
in horror and pity the crew gather around it; it 
shows signs of life; it moves and then mutters 
in a deep sepulchral voice, “There is another 
man.” 


Saved himself, the first use the saved one made 
of speech was to seek to save another. Oh, learn 
that blessed lesson. Be daily practicing it. And 
so long as in our homes, among our friends, in 
this wreck of a world, there is “another man,” let 
us go to that man, and plead for Christ; go to 
Christ and plead for that man; the cry, “Lord 
save me, I perish,” changed to “Lord save them, 
they perish.” 
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Humility 


By Rev. L. T. Wilds, D.D.* 


Humility has been called “the Cinderella of 
the Graces.” She was discounted by her sisters 
and left at home with the pots and pans; but the 
prince discovered her and fell in love with her 
and made her a princess. So may we discover 
the beauty and value of this virtue or grace, 
which is discounted by many. Dr. R. L. Dabney 
says, “It has often been remarked that pagan 
ethics show their shallowness and incompleteness 
by discounting contrition and humility entirely as 
virtues.” And that is the attitude toward it today 
of the proud, arrogant, super-man and super-race, 
goose-stepping Nazis, who are fast learning the 
truth of God’s Word: “Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion, and an haughty spirit before a fall.” So 
did Napoleon learn it in the last century. He sent 
word to the Russian ambassador that he was going 
to destroy the Russian Empire. The reply of the 
ambassador was, “Man proposes, but God dis- 
poses.” Napoleon’s counter-reply was, “I am he 
that proposes and I am he that disposes.” But he 
was made to bite the dust in Russia, as Hitler is 
being made to do today. Among others, however, 
and in the Word of God, humility is rated as one 
of the very first or chief of the traits of great 
and noble character and personality. Sir Thomas 
Moore, in his “Love of the Angels,” speaks of, 


“Humility, that low, sweet root, 
From which all heavenly virtues shoot.” 


Dr. Hugh Black says of it: “Humility is the 
chief of the virtues, because apart from it none 
of them can grow to full beauty and power. It is 
the beginning of wisdom, the threshhold of grace, 
the very doorway of the kingdom itself, the good 
ground for the seed that will bear fruit, some an 
hundredfold.” And Gilbert Chesterton said that, 
if he had only one sermon to preach, it would 
be a sermon against pride or for humility. 


What Is Humility? 


Since the pagan Greeks and Romans discounted 
it, the New Testament writers coined their own 
word for it. Vincent says, “The word for the 
Christian virtue of humility (tapeinophrosuna) 
was not used before the Christian era, and is 
distinctly an outgrowth of the Gospel.” The word 
means literally thinking lowly of oneself. It is 
what Christ said of Himself: “I am meek and 
lowly in heart.” It is what Paul said of Christ in 
Phil. 2:5-11: God that He was, He “made Himself 
of no reputation, and took upon Him the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of 
men; and being found in fashion as a man, He 
humbled Himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.” Humility then is 
not underestimating one’s gifts, worth, self; be- 
littling or demeaning oneself; nor, like a dog, 
grovelling at the feet of others. It is having a 
lowly estimate of oneself; and that, not in com- 
parison with other sinful humans, but in com- 
parison with the perfect ideal of character and 
life which God has set before us, especially in 
Christ Jesus. It is the attitude of young Isaiah at 
his conversion: “Woe is me! for I am undone; 
because I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell 
in the midst of a people of unclean lips: for mine 
eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts.” That 
of Job, who, after long maintaining his sinless- 














ness even before God, said, “But now mine eye 
seeth Thee. Wherefore I abhor myself, and te 
pent in dust and ashes.” That of Simon Pete 


who, when he caught a vision of Christ, “fg selves 

















down at Jesus’ knees, saying, ‘Depart from mm. and : 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord.’” That of th . 
publican, who, “standing afar off, would not lif : iy 
up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smot. er 
upon his breast, saying, ‘God be merciful to me, nll r 
sinner.’ ” o ; 
Let us ask now, - oA 
What Is The Practical +h | 
Value Of Humility? a 
In this practical age, we are given, wrongly “af 
sometimes, to estimating things as being of no Sense 
value or worth at all unless. they have practical 
value. But humility will stand up even to that Ou 





test. 




































































bove 
For one thing, it is the essential condition of , 
gaining and growing in all knowledge and wisdom 
and fine character or personality. Owen Meredith 
says, “O be very sure that no man will learn any. Je 
thing at all unless he will first learn humility,” h I 
And Huxley wrote to Kingsley, “Learn to stim "* 
down before the facts and be prepared to give oe | 
up every preconceived notion—or you will leam acre 
nothing.’ And we have quoted Dr. Black asf” 
saying, “Humility is the chief of the virtues, be. W 
cause apart from it none of them can grow to answ 
full beauty and power.” And it is easy to see M™ man 
why all of that is true. The proud is blind to his of t 
ignorance, imperfections, sins; and consequently & est 
makes no effort to learn or to improve himself. @ hum 
He is ever looking down, down upon his sinful § He 
fellows, and comparing himself with them; and he & gave 
may stand up pretty well in the comparison. He and 
is like the vulture, whose eye is ever upon the jm Tho 
earth looking for carrion and will never be any- ™ epit 
thing but a vulture. There was no hope for the @ lanc 
proud Pharisee who boasted of his righteousness % mee 
and thanked God that he was not as other men. @ don 
The humble, on the other hand, is ever looking & thei 
up, up to God in Christ, and seeing himself in § of 
the light of His holiness, and praying His forgive 
ness and cleansing and sanctification. And he § “0! 
grows “in grace and in the knowledge of ou Li 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” A 
Another practical value of humility is that it § ™ 
is recognized and rewarded by both men and 
God. Men recognize and reward it. We will do § Dr 
anything we can for a truly humble person. But § lif 
when it comes to the proud or arrogant, we Ch 
do all that we can to pull him down off of his § be 
high perch or pedestal, for we feel that that is —§ Ph 
the one thing that he deserves and needs § ° 
Benjamin Franklin tells us that, when he was a ch 
young man, one night he visited an old man; and, & 3 
as he was leaving his house by a dark and § # 
different way, the old man called to him, “Stop!” T 
But it was too late; and Franklin bumped his th 
head on a cross-beam. The old man said to him, § 
“You are young and have to go through the world. L 
Stoop as you go through it and you will mis § “ 
many hard thumps.” Likewise does God recognize § ¢ 
and reward humility. Indeed, all of His blessings, 1 
chief of which is salvation by His mercy and 


grace, are offered to the humble and to them 
only. “God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace 
to the humble.” Jesus said that it was the humble 
publican, not the proud Pharisee, who went down 
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to his house “justified;” and He made childlike 
humility the condition of entering into His king- 
dom (Matt. 18:1-3). We read of a young man 
who was too big physically to enter the army. 
Likewise are there many who are too big in their 
own estimation to humble themselves at the feet 
of even God, to confess their sins, to cast them- 
selves upon His mercy, and to accept the Savior 
and the salvation that He freely offers. They are 
too big to enter His kingdom; and they never do. 
F. B. Meyer said that he used to think that God’s 
blessings are on shelves one above the other; 
and that, in order to reach them, one has to grow 
taller and taller as a Christian. But he learned 
that His blessings are on shelves one beneath the 
other; and that, in order to reach the best of 
them, one has to stoop lower and lower. Jesus 
Himself said it: “And whosoever shall exalt him- 
self shall be abased; and he that shall humble 
himself shall be exalted.” 


Our final thought, and growing out of the 
above, is that 


Humility Characterizes 
All True Greatness 


Jesus Himself said it: “Whosoever therefore 
shall humble himself as this little child, the same 
is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” And Ruskin 
said, “The first test of a truly great man is hu- 
mility.” 

We ask, ‘‘Who was the meekest man?” And we 
answer, “Moses”. And Moses was the greatest 
man of the Old Testament and is rated as one 
of the world’s ten greatest. Paul was the great- 
est human of the New Testament. But his deep 
humility is throughout everything that he wrote. 
He called himself the chief of sinners; and he 
gave God the credit for everything that he did 
and was. “By the grace of God I am what I am.” 
Thomas Carlyle chose only one word for his 
epitaph, the word “Humilitate.” Gladstone, Eng- 
land’s Greatest statesman, could be found after 
meetings of Parliament in a poor district of Lon- 
don, visiting the sick and reading God’s Word to 
them. Abraham Lincoln’s favorite poem was that 
of William Knox: 


“Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
Man passes from life to his rest in the grave.” 


Dr. Conant of Harvard relates this incident in the 
life of a former president of that university, Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot. A new philosophy building had 
been constructed; and Dr. Eliot requested his 
philosophy professors to choose a motto to in- 
scribe upon its entrance; and the motto that they 
chose was, “Man is the measure of all things.” 
But the inscription that Dr. Eliot himself chose 
and that is inscribed there is, ““What is man, that 
Thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, 
that Thou visitest him?” That is humility. But 
the greatest of all was the humblest of all: the 
Lord Himself, who “humbled Himself, and _ be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” And if the cross does not humble us, there 
Is no power in God’s universe that will or can. 
We humble ourselves, O Lord, at Thy cross, be- 
cause Thou Thyself art there to receive us and 
to forgive and cleanse and save. us. 


ees 


*Hendersonville, N. C. 








True Calvinism A Gospel 
AS FREE AS IT IS FULL AND 
AS FULL AS IT IS FREE 
By Principal John McLeod 
Of Edinburgh 


The fine discernment of the lines of distinction 
in Christian truth that abounded-in the era of 
the Puritans did not, on an extensive scale, pass 
down to their successors and the successors of 
their successors. The result has been that, to speak 
broadly, in English Theology those whose ten- 
dency was Calvinistic inclined to become Hyper 
in their type of Calvinism, while the alternative 
to such Calvinism was Arminianism, more or less 
modified in the form that it took. In regard to 
the claims of God, each of these extremes worked 
from a common principle which they turned to 
opposite ends. The Hypo-Calvinistic brethren held 
that there is no world-wide call to Christ sent out 
to all sinners to whom in the letter the Gospel 
comes, neither are all bidden to take Him as their 
Saviour. On the other hand, they maintained that 
Christ is held forth or offered as Saviour to those 
only whom God effectually calls. To such position 
they came because they reasoned that man, as a 
bankrupt in spiritual resources, cannot be called 
upon to do what is out of the compass of his 
power. He can neither repent nor believe. So it 
was out of place to call him to do what he cannot 
do. In this, when we look into it, we find the 
common Arminian position that man’s responsi- 
bility is limited by his ability. The Arminian holds 
to the presence of a certain ability in those that 
are called; otherwise sinners could not be called 
upon to repent and believe the Gospel. Each side 
takes up the principle from its own end. They fail 
together to recognize that the sinner is responsible 
for his spiritual impotence. It is the fruit of sin; 
and man’s sin does not destroy nor put out of 
court God’s right to ask for an obedience alike in 
service and repentance and faith that His sinful 
creatures have disabled themselves from yielding 
to him. His title to make His demand is entirely 
and absolutely unimpaired. He claims but His own 
when He bids man, made in His likeness and for 
His glory, serve Him and be the doer of His will 
as He makes it known. When He calls upon him 
to repent He but asks what He is entitled to. 
When He bids the sinner who needs the Saviour 
receive Him as his own, He is altogether within 
His rights in doing so. There is a glorious superi- 
ority to man’s reasonings shown by Him who 
bids the deaf hear and the blind look that they 
may see. They cannot do what He bids them do. 
Yet He claims what is His own inasmuch as their 
disability, which is common to the fallen race, is 
one that is self-induced. Man, by his sin by which 
he fell away from God, has wrecked the spiritual 
integrity of his first creation. The mystery—and 
a mystery it is—of race unity in the first sin 
accounts for the present state of things. Do what 
we may, we cannot get away from the obligation 
that binds us to be all that God would have us 
to be, and to do all that He would have us to 
do. Such is our sin and not only our misery that 
we cannot yield the return of homage that our 
Master and King calls for at our hand. 


The obligation to do the will of God holds, and 
this makes it our sin not to honor it. It is our 
sin when we do not repent when we are called 
upon so to do. It is equally our sin if we do not 
believe and obey the Gospel when it tells us of 
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our Lord and bids us take Him as our own. This 
sin is the crowning sin, and it decisively marks 
out the unbeliever as the enemy of Christ the 
Lord. Those who give place in their thinking to 
the defective and erroneous principle that there 
is nothing to answer for when there is no power 
to obey, can find no place in their teaching for 
commending the Gospel except to those who are 
already under Divine tuition and have learned to 
some purpose that they are lost sinners. So the 
open way that the Gospel sets before the sinner 
which he may take—and must take—in coming 
back to God is as good as shut when a therapeutic 
type of preaching doles out the Gospel to those 
only who are alive to their ruined plight. Now 
with this restricted presentation of Christ as a 
Saviour, the sinner has no end of questionings as 
to whether or no he is so truly convinced of his 
sin as to have a warrant to stretch out his hand 
to take off the Gospel table the Bread of Life as 
his own. When such a view of things was taken, 
it tended to make the staple of pulpit work, when 
it dealt with the hope of salvation, a discussion of 
case divinity that treated of the stages of effectual 
calling and new obedience. The prevailing case 
of preaching was experimental, and its interest 
was centered on the work of the Spirit in those 
who were called by grace more than on the full- 
ness and freeness and suitableness of the Son of 
God as a Saviour for those that are lost. The 
note of warning for the unbelieving and the im- 
penitent did not get its own place, and no more 
did the wooing note that sought to win the sinner 
to the obedience of faith. The outcome of this 
kind of preaching was that the eye of the hearer 
was directed to the hidden man of the heart to 
the obscuring of the call to look out and away 
from self to the Saviour. It is not in self in 
any shape or form that we can find the fullness 
or the help or the life that we need. It is in the 
fullness of the Saviour tnat there is a supply for 
all the sinner’s need, and the hearer of the Gospel 
has to learn to put forth the faith, that goes 
vut to Christ, for all that will meet his need, and 
that looks away from everyone else as a source 
of help and hope. Unbalanced preaching of 2a 
closed system thrust to one side the lesson taught 
by the looking of the dying Israelite to the brazen 
serpent, though such a look was the one way of 
cure for him in whose veins the poison of sin was 
working out death. In other words, an unduly 
introspective and one-sided presentation of the 
truth that bears on the enjoyment of God’s favor 
took the place of the free, if also the one-sided, 
message of the early Reformers. This earlier 
message bore witness to Christ in His fullness and 
freeness, and bade the hearers take Him as their 
own and live in the happy confidence that He 
was theirs, and that in Him they had life and 
salvation. * * * 


For no man in his generation made conscience 
more than did Dr. John Kennedy of proclaiming 
as the Gospel a message that was as full as it was 
free and as free as it was full. It was, however, 
the day of ebb-tide and the definite out-and-out 
Calvinism of another day was going out of fashion 
and yielding place to a presentation of the Gospel 
which, without being pronouncedly Arminian. 
avoided the emphasis which the older Evangelicals 
laid on the New Birth as a Divine intervention. 
This modified message put its emphasis on the 
need the sinner has of forgiveness to the eclipse 
of the equally urgent need that he has of re- 
generation. It stressed the rectifying of his stand- 


—<< 


ing and did not give sufficient prominence to his 
need of a change of heart. In this connection the 
newer Evangelicalism said less of the Spirit and 
His work and of the provision made in Christ fg 
a walk in newness of life than did the fulle 
message which brought home as equally urgent 
the need of having a man’s nature renewed with 
that of having acceptance for his person. 


The Scandal Of 
Christendom 


So-called church leaders who, through the pas 
several decades have been working for the organic 
unity of Christendom, have different times re 
sorted to the expression, “the scandal of Christi. 
anity,” in giving vent to their aversion to so-called 
denominationalism. They argue, to gain emphasis 
to their contention for organic union, that it js 
contrary to the teaching of Christ and the later 
scriptures for Christianity to be divided into de 
nominations, that therefore it is a scandal. 

In their campaign for organic church unity, 
they claim to have been largely successful, in that 
several of the larger denominations have been 
brought together into united denominations. There 
have been several such unions, such as the three 
Methodist churches, the Congregational and Chris. 
tian churches, and one or two other unions. But 
in all this effort they have not bettered the situ. 
ation of denominations, in that at the present time 
there are more denominations than there were 
before. Fragments of former denominations yet 
remain and also new denominations have been 
organized. The scandal remains. 

In bringing these denominations together into 
organic union, there had to be a modification of 
statement of creeds—truths which had long been 
accepted by the members of the different uniting 
denominations. This has meant organic union at 
the point of sacrifice of conviction as to truths 
of salvation and the kingdom. This is a direct 
violation of the principle of love which Paul has 
laid down in regard to the conscience of another. 
Surely it is a scandal of Christendom. 

But they exult in the fact that although there 
are aS many or more denominations as before, 
yet they have succeeded in producing a lesser 
number of the larger denominations and of mak- 
ing others much smaller. They hope to get the 
larger denominations finally organically united 
into one large church and then proceed to ignore 
and crush out the smaller denominations. That 
hope and effort is within itself diabolically anti- 
Christian. It certainly constitutes a scandal in 
Christendom. 

While all the Protestant leaders in our nation 
are seemingly contending for liberty of religion, 
not only for our nation, but for the entire world, 
they are at the same time conspiring to over 
whelm the smaller denominations and crush them 
out. In other words they are demanding that all 
Protestants accept the same broad and almost 
meaningless creed which they may ultimately ar 
rive at. It is the same sort of intolerance that the 
Catholic Church is exercising. It is a scandal of 
Christianity. 

The announced effort is an attempt that. is 
diabolically contrary to that idea of religious 
liberty which these same leaders advocate for all 
the world and to the principle of religious liberty 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
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sates, Which they pretend so ardently to uphold. 
The position which they take places them into an 
ititude of hypocrisy. It is scandalous on the part 
of Christian leaders. 

It is manifestly a wrong and arrogant basis for 
, united Protestantism. Why, in some way, could 
thy not envisage the spirit of Christianity and 
the Master, and manage to see that the Scriptures 
lainly set forth the spiritual oneness of the 
followers of Christ—the body of Christ consists in 
, spiritual unity begotten in a spiritual fellowship. 
Thus while they promote arrogantly the idea of 
an impossible organic union, they destroy the one- 
ness of the spiritual body of Christ and lead 
many into a near infidelity. 
—Christian Conservator. 

Quoted in The Banner. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SIX KINGS OF THE AMERICAN PULPIT 
By Clarence Edward Macartney, D.D. 


Published By The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price $1.50. 


CHANGING EMPHASES IN AMERICAN 
PREACHING 


By Ernest Trice Thompson, D.D. 


Published By The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price $2.00. 


These two volumes have many features in com- 
mon. Both were originally given in lecture form. 
Both came from the thinking of Presbyterian 
ministers. Both were delivered to students in 
theological seminaries. Both are _ biographical 
sketches of American preachers. Both include one 
uordained preacher. Both have the same publish- 
er. Both are scholarly and presented in excellent 
literary form. 

There are also some striking differences ob- 
served in these two books. In the Macartney 
book we find a definite note of personal convic- 
tion and we are not at a loss to know where the 
author stands in his thinking. In the Thompson 
book the note of personal conviction is frequently 
absent, and we have to guess as to what his real 
thoughts are in many places where we feel he 
should be definite. Both have a lecture on Henry 
Ward Beecher, but Dr. Macartney’s is more satis- 
factory as he points out that the erratic Beecher 
was ofttimes inconsistent and contradictory in his 
theology (pp. 88, 110). One would wish that more 
often Dr. Thompson had pointed out the errors 
of Bushnell, Beecher, Gladden and Rauschenbusch, 
who abandoned the old standards, instead of per- 
mitting their views to stand as valid. In this con- 
hection we refer the reader to pp. 22, 23, 32, 47, 
147, 154, 156, 159, 160, 161, and 193. Dr. Thomp- 
son’s book would be far more valuable if he had 
placed more exclamation points after the funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith and more question 
marks after the heresies and objections of four of 
the five men that he discussed. Dr. Thompson is 
deeply sympathetic with the proponents of the 
Social Gospel. We do not object to this. We do ob- 
ject, however, to books that do not present a 
positive treatment of faith or a respect for the 
Bible and the standards of the Church, which are 
needed so desperately by the seminary students 
of today. We regret that his lectures failed to 


point out that the only legitimate place for 
emphasis in Christian preaching is where the Bible 
placed it. With such a lack of definiteness we 
do not wonder that there is confusion in the minds 
of a number of young men who are graduating 
from our theological seminaries, evidenced in 
their examinations for ordination before our Pres- 
byteries. It is not surprising that there is a grow- 
ing loss of confidence in our theological semi- 
naries if Dr. Thompson’s teaching methods are 
similar to his lectures on the Stone Foundation. 
When our own theological professors quote un- 
sympathetic and hostile attacks against the Re- 
formed faith and permit them to stand as true, it 
is deplorable. 


The Macartney lectures given on the Smythe 
Foundation are full of inspiration and show that 
the author senses the real needs of young men 
soon to assume heavy responsibilities in the Chris- 
tian church. Every minister of the Gospel regard- 
less of his age will be helped by reading this book, 
but young ministers in particular should have it in 
their libraries. We are glad that he included Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan in his selection. It is one of 
the best of the series and will be highly appre- 
ciated by Christian laymen. 


—John R. Richardson. 
> 


WONDROUS TRUTHS FROM THE WORD 
By John Hess McComb, D.D. 


Published By Fleming H. Revell Company 
New York, N. Y. Price $1.25. 


The author of this little book has the ability to 
make accurate distinctions. This quality is ex- 
tremely rare in our day and this reviewer is 
happy to find an author with this much needed 
talent. For some time it has been reported that 
Dr. McComb is the greatest Gospel preacher in 
the city of New York today. The messages in this 
book fully sustain this report. Dr. McComb gives 
us twelve Biblical sermons and each one deals 
with important subjects. His message on “The 
Social Gospel” is a gem. He begins this message 
with the words: “There are two Gospels being 
preached in the world today: the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ and the so-called ‘Social Gospel’”. He 
pursues this thought showing the contrast between 
the two, and condemns unsparingly any perversion 
of the true gospel. Fifth-columnists and saboteurs 
of the Christian faith will find no comfort here. 
He pulls no punches. The forthright and courage- 
ous spirit of these messages are as admirable 
as their wholesome content. We hope the author 
will give us many more such forceful and vigorous 
books. May God bless his testimony in this metro- 
polis! —John R. Richardson. 
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THE FINE ART OF PUBLIC WORSHIP 
By Andrew W. Blackwood, D.D. 


Published By The Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. Price $2.00. 


Real worship is the most exalted as well as the 
most important experience of life. This is ad- 
mitted by every Christian in theory if not in 
practice. It is historically true, however, that this 
elevating experience is liable to perversion, and 
frequently becomes a substitute for other es- 
sentials. When faith grows weak, and the spiritual 
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life disintegrates ritualism usually thrives. It 
was so with Israel and God’s prophets denounced 
it. It was so with the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Reformers criticized it. It was so with the 
Russian Church prior to the revolution and the 
Bolshevicks crushed it. We fear it is true in a 
growing number of Protestant Churches today 
where we observe ritualism becoming more 
elaborate and sermons are “bright, brief, brotherly 
and breezy.’’ Ritualism flourishes where there is 
little or not spiritual power. An increase in ritual 
does not mean a corresponding increase in divine 
fire and power in the soul. Burning candles will 
never take the place of burning hearts, and to 
speak of an “altar” in our churches is an insult 
to our Presbyterian heritage. It is therefore neces- 
sary that we be on our guard when we read books 
on worship. It is refreshing to observe that Dr. 
Blackwood has not been swept off his feet by this 
modern trend, but turns to the Bible and the 
history of the Christian Church to find the answer 


to the question “How shall I excel in the art of 
worship?” 


The author defines worship as “man’s response 
to God’s revelation of Himself.’’ Then he states 
his purpose, “In a high sense worship includes 
both the revelation and the response, but in this 
book we are concerned chiefly with the re- 
sponse.” He seeks for the golden mean in blend- 
ing the objective and subjective elements in 
worship, but affirms that the objective should 
prevail. He bases his emphasis on the opening 
words of the Shorter Catechism, “Man’s chief 
end is to glorify God.’ Throughout this book there 
are countless practical suggestions that will be 
helpful to the leader of worship who has a desire 
to improve in the delicate task of bringing people 
closer to God. Much superb advice is offered on 
the art of selecting hymns, the public reading of 
the Scriptures, the offering of public prayers, and 
the administration of the Christian sacraments. 
While devoting much space to the human side 
of leadership in worship, Dr. Blackwood does 
not forget that for this leadership to be vital 
it must be Christ-centered and blessed by the 
power of the Holy Spirit. We like this book and 
commend it to every leader of worship. We like 
it most of all because the author meant what 
he said when he wrote, “In the study of public 
worship, the best book is the Bible,” and then 
added, “In Christian worship, what is not Biblical 
should not be there.” —John R. Richardson. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE CRITICS 
By J. Coppens 


Published By St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, N. J. Price $2.00. 


For the past two hundred years higher critics 
have dissected the Old Testament, and written 
many books giving their pet theories to the read- 
ing public. From the time for Jean Astruc (1735), 
the Atheistic French physician, to our day their 
hypotheses have been so conflicting that they 
have to a large extent nullified each other. The 
erudite author of this scholarly book traces the 
history of the higher critical movement in a 
masterly manner, and points out many of its 
tragic weaknesses. He reminds his readers that 
Julius Wellhausen in 1882 resigned his chair in 


the theological seminary “freely and in the oe 
viction that he could no longer adhere to 4 
Evangelical Church or even to Protestantj 

Although we repudiate the theories of Wellhay, 
we admire his honesty in vacating his profegsioy 
chair when his teachings conflicted with the }j 
torical positions of the church that paid his salary 


In the closing chapter of this volume the auth 
adds this significant statement: ‘Today, the a 
vocates of moderation and conservatism hay 
their revenge and to some extent can enjoy vig 
tory. Old Testament criticism is happily rid 
the pontifical tone of Wellhausen, and above qj 
of a band of enthusiastic epigoni. Even those why 
remain faithful to classical Wellhausenism ‘y 
order not to flounder in uncertainty once again’ 
and who, accordingly, banish like so many evi 
thoughts the misgivings of Klostermann, Lohr, 
Eerdmans, Volz, Rudolph, and Welch, admit thy 
the structure reared by the master is full of 
weak spots, and when tested by the most delicate 
instruments appear ready to topple from its eg. 
posed and shaken foundation.” 


—John R. Richardson, 





Morbus Sabbaticus 


Morbus Sabbaticus or Sunday sickness is a dis. 
ease peculiar to church members. The attack 
comes on suddenly on Sundays; no symptoms 
are felt on Saturday night; the patient sleeps 
well and awakes feeling well; eats a hearty 
breakfast, but about church time the attack 
comes on and continues until services are over 
for the morning. Then the patient feels easy 
and eats a hearty dinner. 


In the afternoon he feels much better and is 
able to take a walk, automobile ride, go visit- 
ing, talk politics and read the papers; he eats 
a hearty supper, but about church time he has 
another attack and stays at home. He retires 
early, sleeps well and awakes on Monday morn- 
ing refreshed and able to go to work. He does 
not have any return of the symptoms until the 
next Sunday. The peculiar features are as fol 
lows: 


1. It attacks members of a church. 
2. It never makes its appearance except on 
the Sabbath. 
3. The symptoms vary, but never interfere 
with the appetite or sleep. 
. It never lasts more than twenty-four hours. 
. It generally attacks the head of the family 


and continues to spread until every mem- 
ber is affected. 


. No physician is ever called. 


. It always proves fatal in the end to the 
soul. 

. No remedy is known for it except repent 
ance and prayer. 


. Real heart-felt salvation is the only anti- 
dote. 


. It is becoming fearfully prevalent and is 


sweeping thousands every year prema 
turely to destruction. —Selected. 











